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FOREWOBD 

This book is intended to stimulate the 
study of American Politics throughout 
the country by groups to be known as 
Sound Administration Clubs. 

The purpose of Sound Administra- 
tion Clubs will be to interest men and 
women who are entitled to vote/ and 
lliose who are about to become voters: 



To affiliate with one of the great constnictiye 
political parties according to his or her own 
choice and to participate actively in the 
work of such party. 

n 

To exert party influence to its utmost: 

(a) to bring about better goyemment ad- 
ministration whether local, state or national; 

(b) to promote a wholesome solution of 

social, industrial, economic and financial 

problems ; 

iii 
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iv Foreword 

(c) to oppose and combat all radicalism and 
movements looking to the overthrow of our 
government whether by the mass strike, the 
direct application of force and te^rrorism, or 
otherwise; and 

(d) to stand at all times for American 
Nationalism as against internationalism or 
Sovietism. 



Few persons have an adequate com- 
prehension of the power of politics or 
appreciate that a voter who is affiliated 
with a party can wield an important 
influence in public aflFairs. Through 
the activities of individuals in politics 
party policies are developed, and 
through parties sound and well-bal- 
anced government administration can 
be attained. 

That the form of our government is 
inherently right and suited to our peo- 
ple, experience of more than a century 
and a quarter has demonstrated. The 
administration of our government, how- 
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FOREWOBD V 

ever, varies in value, and it is distinctly 
up to every citizen to wield the neces- 
sary political power to hold it to a high 
standard. Party service should be 
deemed a prerequisite to good citizen- 
ship, and every citizen should regard 
politics as an instrumentality to be used 
in helping to accomplish the highest 
type of administration both from the 
standpoint of individual self-interest 
and for the welfare of the common- 
wealth. 

To Each Reader 

This book is free from leanings to- 
ward any particular political party. It 
is designed for the use of Democrats, 
Republicans, or any other citizens hav- 
ing at heart constructive purposes and 
the welfare of the nation. It is placed 
in your hands with the request that you 
read and consider it carefully and then 
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vi Foreword 

pass it on to a man or woman who is 
a voter or is about to become a voter, 
whether afl&liated with your party or 
not, who after reading it will be ex- 
pected to pass it along in the same way 
until all told it has been read by at least 
ten persons. As each person finishes 
tlie book, he is requested to record the 
fact by writing both name and address 
on the lines provided for this purpose. 
The tenth reader should tiien return 
the book in accordance with the direc- 
tions immediately following the place 
for the last signature. This system of 
making each book available to ten or 
more persons by passing from hand to 
hand multiplies its usefulness. 

Start a Clvh 

Any reader may start a Sound Ad- 
ministration Club unit of ten or more 
by obtaining a copy of this book from 
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us. Or one may start a Club of as 
many units as he or she may desire to 
obtain books. We hope that every 
reader will start a Club and so extend 
to others the opportunity of becoming 
interested in this important movement. 

The circulating plan for this book is 
so designed that a person starting a 
Club places his own name and address 
at the end of the space for signers, thus 
providing for the return of the book 
after it has been read by ten persons. 
He, therefore, has the advantage of 
starting a Club of one or more units 
in the general movement and of pos- 
sessing a gratifying record of those 
whom it is desired to interest in public 
affairs. 

Periodical Publishers' Service 
Bureau, Inc. 
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Additional copies may be obtained at 
$2.50 each, postage prepaid, from the under- 
signed. Remittance may be made to us by 
check or postal money order. 

Pe&iodical Publishers' Seetice 
Bureau Inc., 

fill East 164th Street, 
New York City. 
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This hook shofdd be kept in actvoe circvior 
tion. It must he returned to the original 
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than ONE MONTH from the date the first 
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Begwn** column. This aUows THREE 
DAYS for each reader. 
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CHAPTER I 

GET INTERESTED IN POLITICS t 

The purpose of this little volume is 
to persuade every American man and 
woman to play a part in politics. By 
this I mean not only that the voter 
should interest himself in public ques- 
tions and conscientiously go to the polls 
on election day; duties of this kind are, 
of course, the routine obligations of 
every citizen, but such a citizen has re- 
sponsibilities that are even more funda- 
mental. 

I mean that every man and woman 
of voting age should become a member 
of some political party, should take an 
active part in the management of that 
party, should exercise an influence over 
its policies, and, if opportunity oflfers. 
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2 The Soveeeign Citizen 

should not hesitate to accept public 
office. I believe that most of the bad 
government and other ills from which 
we suffer, in city, state and nation, are 
explained by the fact that most citizens 
hold lightly their party allegiances. 

It is notorious that while the over- 
whelming majority of Americans vote 
at election, only a minority vote at tibeir 
party primaries. The elaborate mecha- 
nism which has been provided for the 
management and control of political 
parties, and, therefore, for the efficiency 
and decency of popular government, is 
imused in the larger part of the United 
States. 

On the one hand we find everywhere 
an imquestioning, even superstitious, 
devotion to party, manifesting itself in 
a blind acceptance of policies and can- 
didates put forward by so-called party 
leaders; on the other an almost com- 
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The Sovereign Citizen 8 

plete indifference to the way in which 
the affairs of a favorite party are con- 
ducted. It is because a large part of 
even our intelligent voters know little 
of this mechanism, and little of the 
splendid purposes it may serve in cor- 
recting most of our political evils, that 
a brief exposition of the facts should 
have real public value. 

America's New Place in the World 

In ordinary times the indifference of 
Americans to their party organizations 
has been deplorable, but it is particu- 
larly imfortunate at the present mo- 
ment. American life, economic and po- 
litical, has been a more or less happy- 
go-lucky affair for more than one hun- 
dred years. The day has finally come 
when we must give more attention to 
detafls. 

That America stands at a crisis in 
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4 The Soyebeign Citizen 

its history is evident. We have played 
an important part, and even a deciding 
one, in the greatest war of history. 
That war brought the sudden realization 
of our powers and our responsibilities. 
Up to the present time the most fa- 
mous spots in American history have 
been located on our own soil; now sev- 
eral of the scenes of our most note- 
worthy achievements are to be found 
in Europe. 

The great battles of American his-* 
tory in the past have been Bunker Hill, 
Yorktown, Gettysburg, Chancellors- 
ville; to these historic-name places are 
now added St. Mihiel, Chateau Thierry, 
the Argonne. 

The real meaning of all this is that 
the American horizon has extended; 
that the nation which started as a few 
scattered settlements on the Atlantic 
coasts and afterwards crossed the plains 
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to the Pacific, has now become an in- 
tegral part of the world. Our wealth, 
our manufactures, our great industrial 
and business organizations, the energy 
and enterprise of our hundred mil- 
lions and more of population, have 
made us almost the arbiter of mankind. 
Instead of a debtor nation we have be- 
come a creditor nation. At the present 
moment the hands of the whole world 
are stretched out to us for assistance. 
Hardly a baffling problem arises in Eu- 
rope that is not oflFered to the United 
States for solution. 

And Europe and Asia turn to us not 
for our wealth alone. There is, after 
all, a conviction that America stands 
for new ideas and new ideals in national 
organization, and that, on the whole, 
these new ideals and new ideas repre- 
sent something better than those which 
have governed the old civilizations. 
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6 The Sovereign Citizen 

The outstanding fact is that, whether 
we will it or not, the United States is 
part of the seething life of mankind; 
that forces heyond our control are 
sweeping us into this larger sphere of 
usefulness; that American citizenship 
today means something far more com- 
prehensive and more splendid than the 
American citizenship of a few years 
ago; and that far greater knowledge is 
demanded of the individuals who make 
up our nation. 

The American of today will need to 
have opinions on other things than the 
currency or the tariff. His political 
problems will comprise other questions 
than the railroads and the trusts. Any- 
thing which adds to his political educa- 
tion, and anything which increases his 
equipment for intelligently playing his 
sovereign part in this new nation, will 
benefit his own ccmntry and the world. 
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Forces of Disintegration at Work 

The mere fact that all the new tend- 
encies and ideas are hy no means 
wholesome ones is an additional reason 
why we should all cultivate an interest 
in American public life. Indeed, it is 
only by doing so that the Republic can 
be saved. 

Only by vigilance in party affairs and 
at the voting booth can the destructive 
forces now at work in the United States 
be prevented from getting the upper 
hand. The facts which have been laid 
before the public by Congressional and 
Statie investigations have graphically 
pictured the dangers that threaten our 
country. Many of these dangers come 
from the outside. 

The years preceding our participa- 
tion in the war opened our eyes to cer- 
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8 The Sovereign Citizen 

tain disquieting facts; we learned for 
the first time that we were not a homo- 
geneous people ; that we had assimilated 
only a proportion of the immigrants 
who had arrived here since the Civil 
War; that there were millions who could 
not speak English and who imderstood 
only in the haziest way the meaning of 
American citizenship. 

Actual hostilities revealed that there 
were large numbers of Americans who 
could not read their orders in any lan- 
guage and who could not write their 
names. Attempts to correct this state 
of aflfairs are somewhat loosely known 
as " Americanization '' ; but our foreign 
population offers problems which are 
even more serious. 

Probably the proportion of immi- 
grants who are hostile to our govern- 
ment and who seek to overthrow it is 
not large; for the great mass come with 
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a sincere desire to improve their con- 
dition and to accept American citizen- 
ship without mental reservation; but the 
small minority which seeks to subvert 
our institutions is extremely noisy and 
extremely active. Outbursts in certain 
cities^ such as Boston and Seattle, now 
and then disclose its intentions. Such 
professional f omenters of social unrest 
have a fruitful field in the ignorant 
masses of our cities. 

There is only one way in which they 
can be successfully fought. Deporta- 
tion of the leaders and the imprison- 
ment of those who have overstepped the 
law are entirely justifiable proceedings, 
but they cannot solve the fundamental 
problems. 

The real way to "Americanize" is 
to educate; the real cures for Bolshe- 
vism, Anarchism, are instruction in 
American history and institutions and 
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10 The Sovereign Citizen 

an active, every-day participation in 
public affairs. 

I believe that the public schools and 
the political parties are the great safe- 
guards against the disrupting elements 
in our national life. That the so-called 
" foreigners *' have not been unfamiliar 
factors in American politics is no secret ; 
indeed, the tendency has been marked 
to regard the " ignorant foreign vote '* 
as the main cause of our political ills. 
But, of course, up to the present time 
our newly made citizens have merely 
been the tools which unscrupulous poli- 
ticians have used for purely personal 
ends; if these men could become party 
members in any real sense, such partici-. 
pation would be an Americanizing in- 
fluence which would have f ar-readiing 
results. 

We must frankly recognize that a 
new race is in process of evolution in 
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this countiy. The descendants of the 
early settlers are daily becoming fewer. 
All the races of whidi the future Amer- 
ican is to be formed will each contribute 
something to this ccMnposite; the Irish- 
man his imagination, the Grcrman his 
discipline, the Scandinavian his sturdi- 
ness, the Italian his industry; each one 
of these new peoples has some desirable 
quality which will add value to the vig- 
orous race which is now forming. The 
so-called " old American stock " prob- 
ably has one quality which the other ele- 
ments do not possess, at least in the 
same degree, and that is the genius for 
government, and this genius, as I shall 
explain, inevitably takes the form of 
organization into political parties. 

If the long settled populations of the 
United States can bestow upon the pop- 
ulations newly arrived some measure of 
their ability in government, they will 
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not only contribute greatly to making 
a completely rounded American, but 
they will give America itself the great- 
est possible safeguard against the most 
disintegrating philosophies of Europe. 

The Importofnce of Women in Politics 

The mere fact that the American 
electorate has practically doubled over 
night, and that this increase represents 
a part of our population which has had 
no experience in public matters, is an- 
other reason for lu-ging participation 
in party activities at the present time. 
I refer, of course, to woman's suffrage. 
It is perhaps not strange that many 
alarmists have watched this develop- 
ment with considerable consternation. 
Yet I am not one of those who feel 
any particular distress. Woman's suf- 
frage is one of those things, like the 
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higher education of woman and the ex- 
tension to woman of all legal rights, 
which is inevitable. Nor has the opera- 
tion of woman's suffrage up to the pres- 
ent moment justified the mournful pre- 
dictions of the pessimists. Already I 
have had personal experience with 
w(»nen in politics, and I can testify to 
the ability, cleverness and conscientious 
intent with which they work. Yet it 
is evident that the sudden addition of 
several million women voters does pro- 
vide a great opportunity for popular 
political education. 

The problem is somewhat different 
from that presented by the so-called 
"first voters" among the men; for a 
considerable proportion of these new 
women voters are not young; their 
minds are mature, their lines of think- 
ing are pretty well established; they do 
not have that receptivity to impressions, 
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14 The Sotebeion Citizen 

— ^perhaps I may even say that tendency 
to welcome new ideas — which is char- 
acteristic of both the young men and 
yomig women. 

The woman of fifty who for the first 
time goes to the polls is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from the man or woman 
of twenty-one. It would also be ab- 
surd to deny that this kind of "first 
voter ^' has not hitherto had even that 
restricted interest in public affairs which 
has been shown by her husband or 
brother. Those who see a danger in 
the " ignorant vote '' will also bear in 
mind that this same vote is now twice 
as large as it was. These are not good 
reasons for denying the suffrage to 
women. But they are excellent reasons 
why women should undergo instruction 
in practical politics. These women wiU 
derive a certain value from books, from 
newspaper reading, from lectures, and 
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the like; but I think that an actual en- 
rollment with some political party, and 
an active participation in its affairs, 
will furnish the best possible education. 

It has been generally predicted that 
extending the vote to women would not 
only bring about important social re- 
form, but that it would tend to improve 
the tone of our public life. It has been 
assumed that women would not tolerate 
legislative corruption and vote buying 
to the same extent as men. If wcnnen 
are to exert this highly beneficent influ- 
ence, I think that the nearet they get 
to the source of political activity the 
better. If they are to improve the 
morals of our political organizations, 
they can do so only by becoming part 
and parcel of these same organiza- 
tions. 

The most cynical observer of women 
in politics must admit that they have at 
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least one great advantage over the men. 
The great majority have more time for 
the duties of citizenship than men. 
Those who are in comfortable circum- 
stances have abundant leisure to culti- 
vate their political interests; while even 
the more modest homemaker probably 
has more time for such a healthy inter- 
est than her toiling husband. If devo- 
tion to business and work explains the 
inadequate attention which the Ameri- 
can pays to public affairs, as it is usu- 
ally claimed, then the greater leisure of 
women should be a positive asset to the 
body politic. 

A Selfish Interest in Public Matters 

But the fact is that the time has come 
when Americans, both men and women, 
must give closer attention to their pub- 
lic affairs. We all have a more imme- 
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diate stake in our government now than 
ever before. Indeed, it is only during 
recent years that many of us have real- 
ized that we have a Federal Grovern- 
ment. 

In all history the average man has 
become conscious of his own govern- 
ment in one way, and that is through 
the purse strings. Taxation is the in- 
strument that has always awakened the 
masses tp the mistakes and crimes of 
their rulers and brought out great re- 
forms. The exorbitant demands of the 
old kings for money supplies gave rise 
to our parliamentary, representative 
systems. 

Until the outbreak of the great war 
the American people had no knowl- 
edge that such a heavy hand was upon 
them. Federal taxation has always 
been so light, in proportion to our re- 
soiu*ces, that it has not disturbed the 
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equanimity of even the poorest citizen. 
Now, however, we are all heavily taxed 
and we all have formed that acquaint- 
ance with our government. 

A few years ago there was a great 
outcry against a billion dollar Congress; 
eighteen months of war exacted expen- 
ditures of thirty billions, have left us 
with a debt of more than twenty-five 
.billions and a budget of more than five 
billions of dollars for an indefinite 
period. 

Income taxes now weigh heavily 
upon the people; is it not inevitable that 
we should scrutinize closely the use 
which our representatives in legislative 
chambers make of these large sums? 
This is merely another way of saying 
that we shall have a keener interest in 
politics than ever before, and, if in pol- 
itics, then in political parties. 
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Some ''Parties'' That Are Not 
Parties 

When I use the phrase "political 
party/' I have a definite idea in mind. 
There are certain organizations mas- 
querading under the name of " party *' 
whidi most representative Americans 
hardly include in that term. The mere 
fact that a " party '' advances strange, 
even revolutionary ideas, does not nec- 
essarily exclude it from consideration. 

Our history is filled with political 
movements which seemed dangerous 
even to people of liberal minds; but 
no one would have suggested that they 
had no right to existence. But rec^itly 
certain groups, formed mainly of aliens, 
have introduced a new kind of agita- 
tion in this country. 

This is the type which seeks to secure 
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its "refonns'' by ultra-constitutional 
means. It stands for "international- 
ism," the "dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,'* the creation of a soviet repub- 
lic in this country. Even such political 
purposes as these, if the promoters were 
striving to realize them by constitutional 
means, would be a legitimate cause for 
a political party — destructive as these 
notions are and hateful as they are to 
the great mass of Americans. 

If the Socialist Party, for example, 
wishes to spend its energies in an eflfort 
to secure a constitutional amendment 
which will supplant our present Fed- 
eral Republic by a Russian Soviet, its 
activities are not illegal and it can still 
claim the status of a political party. 

But there are groups of Socialists 
who preach tlie overthrow of our sys- 
tem by violence, terrorism and the mass 
strike; such a group, in my opinion. 
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does not constitute a party and has no 
right to recognition as one. There is 
no reason why the Constitution which 
they are seeking to destroy should pro- 
tect such an organization; and there is 
no reason why the election laws should 
recognize such a disrupting influence 
as a party. 

The elimination of such malcontent 
organizations should be one of the rea- 
sons for the existence of the real politi- 
cal parties. 
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CHAPTER II 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND POPULAB 
GOVERNMENT 

The statement that the future of the 
Republic may be safely intrusted to the 
two great political parties may cause 
some surprise, and possibly some dis- 
agreement. There is still a tendency 
to look upon political parties as evils; 
and " politics ** is still regarded in many 
quarters as not a particularly honorable 
occupation. This attitude prevails, to 
a considerable extent, in all countries, 
but it is especially marked in our own. 
The different meaning which is at- 
tached to the word " politician *' in the 
two great English-speaking countries 
suggests the slight estimation in which 
we Americans are likely to hold politics 
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and political parties. In this country 
the term "" politician '' carries a meaning 
which is altogether uncomplimentary; 
it is usually employed to describe a man 
who follows public matters as a liveli- 
hood, who devotes all his time to the 
pursuit of office holding, and who is 
unscrupulous concerning his methods. 

In England, on the other hand, ** pol- 
itician*' is not necessarily a word of 
reproach; it usually describes a man 
who devotes his life to the public in- 
terest, and who, in doing so, is con- 
cerned only in advancing the prestige 
of his country and in winning an honor- 
able fame for himself. 

Americans do not like to hear Wash- 
ington and Lincoln referred to as " pol- 
iticians ''; yet the Englishman is not 
offended if Sir Robert Peel, Palmer- 
ston and Gladstone are so described. 
Possibly certain tendencies in Ameri- 
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can life explain the disposition to de- 
spise " politics," " politicians " and po- 
litical parties; yet the history of our 
country as a whole does not justify this 
attitude. 

Parties Eooist Only in Democracies 

Indeed the development of our own 
nation as well as that of any other free 
nation, seems to demonstrate that politi- 
cal parties are essential to popular gov- 
ernment. It is only in liberty-loving, 
self-governing nations that political 
parties have arisen. 

The Russia of the Czar had no politi- 
cal parties; in fact, in that country 
political parties were forbidden by law. 

In such countries there are secret so- 
cieties constantly plotting for the over- 
throw of the government and the de- 
struction of society, but such organiza- 
tions are not political parties. 
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China, even under the Republic, has 
no political parties, though it has plenty 
of secret organizations which exist for 
revolutionary purposes. 

The Grerman and Austro-Hungarian 
empires contained groups which might 
be called political factions but which 
could hardly be regarded as political 
parties. 

Party the Organ of Public Opinion 

It is inevitable that parties should be 
found only in free countries, for the 
party is the great organ of public opin- 
ion and public opinion exists only in a 
democracy. 

In its true sense a political party is 
an organization of citizens, who have 
been brought imder a common leader- 
ship because they believe in certain 
ideas and principles and because they 
believe that these ideas and principles 
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axe essential to the well-being of their 
country. Their activities are directed 
to securing control of public affairs in 
order that they may make their princi- 
ples effective in government. 

Manifestly such groups can develop 
only in countries where the people rule. 
If there is no freedom of speech, of the 
press and of assembly, there can be no 
organization of citizens whidi hope to 
mold public sentiment through these 
agencies. Thus properly a political 
party is not an organized scramble for 
office or a clique inspired by a desire 
to loot the public treasury. 

It is one thing and one thing only; 
it is the most satisfactory mechanism 
yet devised for the organization of pub- 
lic opinion, and for making that public 
opinion powerful in government. In 
the main this is precisely what the word 
has meant in the two countries in which 
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the political party has readied its high- 
est development and usefulness — ^in 
England and the United States. 

Begimtings of Political Parties 

The history of England demon- 
strates clearly not only that the party 
has developed as popular government 
has developed, but that it has itself been 
perhaps the chief element in making 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples free. Eng- 
land herself illustrates the gradual evo- 
lution of party government, from the 
mere faction to the full-grown political 
organization. 

Almost the first associations which 
bear the faintest resemblance to the 
modem Liberals and Conservatives 
were the contending groups, which, in 
the fifteenth century, gathered around 
the standards of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. But the followers of 
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the White Rose and the Red Rose were 
not political parties; they were merely 
political factions. 

In the struggles in which they were 
engaged questions of principle or mat- 
ters aflFecting the public welfare played 
practically no part ; neither side asserted 
that it was engaged in promoting the 
best interest of the English people; the 
contest was a purely personal one, and 
the point which was to be decided was 
only whether one dynasty or another 
should obtain the kingly power. 

It was a fight for the headship of the 
state, much like the contests which have 
been so frequent in Mexico and the 
Latin-American Republics for the pres- 
idency. It was likewise accompanied 
by all the ferocity and disregard of jus- 
tice which is now a feature of such 
struggles to the south of us. 

According to the ideas which pre- 
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vailed in the England of the Middle 
Ages this conception of civil war was 
the natural thing. The people existed 
for the King; that the King existed 
for the people was a conception which 
had not entered the public conscious- 
ness. Such ideas as popular rights, 
popular government and public opinion 
had gained practically no ascendancy. 
For nearly a hundred years two 
political factions devastated the land 
and destroyed each others' lives merely 
to decide whether one of two royal 
houses, both of which were equally 
inimical to the public interest, should 
have the right to oppress the people. 

Whigs and Tories in England 

But the next time that England be- 
came involved in a great civil war, two 
hundred years afterward, the condi- 
tions had materially changed. It was 
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the expulsion of the Stuarts which gave 
rise to the political institutions of pres- 
ent-day England, and, for the same 
reason, the political parties which to- 
day control the destinies of the British 
empire had their origin in that same 
struggle. 

The questions then involved were not 
personal or dynastic; they were ques- 
tions of principle, and, as such, they 
reached the foundations on which free 
governments are based. The Stuarts 
and their foUowers, who came to be 
known as Tories, stood for that same 
mystical theory of government which 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs 
have kept alive in Europe up to the 
present time. 

This was that the anointed King de- 
rived no power from the people whmn 
he ruled, but that that power descended 
upon him from the Almighty. Having 
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no obligation to the people for his 
authority, the King had no obligation 
to consult them concerning the way in 
which he should govern; he could pass 
laws and levy taxation on his own re- 
sponsibility, without the consent of Par- 
liament; and he could arrest, imprison 
and execute his subjects simply by his 
own personal fiat. 

The Tory Party in England not only 
accepted this conception of the royal 
prerogative, but added several ideas of 
its own. The most startling was the 
dogma that the King's subjects owed 
obedience to him under all possible cir- 
cumstances; that Hiere was no outrage 
which the King might perpetrate, and 
no crime which he might commit, which 
would justify rebellion. 

But in the seventeenth century a 
great section of the English people 
worked out a new conception of gov- 
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ernment. This group, which came to be 
known as the Whigs, had developed the 
idea that the source of political power 
was not a sacrosanct King, but that 
assemblage of free Englishmen which 
had for centuries enjoyed a more or 
less hazardous existence as Parliament. 

From this the Whig theory reached 
the bold conception that not only the 
English people, but even the King him- 
self, were subject to the rule of Parlia- 
ment. The pages of Macaulay picture 
in eloquent detail the course of the 
mighty struggle between these two op- 
posing ideas. 

The Whig proposition achieved the 
victory when, in 1089, Parliament de- 
posed the so-called legitimate sovereign, 
James II., by a simple majority vote, 
and elected William of Orange to the 
vacant throne. 

Probably not many Americans real- 
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ize that the only title which Greorge V. 
at present holds to the British throne is 
this and succeeding acts of parliaments, 
and that the " legal " King of England, 
according to the ideas maintained by 
that minute minority of Englishmen 
who still uphold the legitimist preten- 
sion, is that same Crown Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria who has figured so 
malodorously in the World War. 

The Political Party's Splendid Origin 

But the point upon which I now wish 
to insist is that this seventeenth-century 
struggle in England gave rise to politi- 
cal parties in the sense in which we 
understand them today, that is, as 
groups or associations of men banded 
together, not to plunder the state or to 
gratify personal ambitions, but to ac- 
complish great public ends. 

I wish also to make clear that such 
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political parties were found to be the 
most practical agencies for bringing 
about these results. 

To the energies of the Whig Party, 
the free institutions of England are 
due, and, necessarily also, of the United 
States — for our institutions are derived 
from the British Isles. 

The political party as a working 
force in government thus has a noble 
beginning. And, greatly as the power 
of the party has been abused at times, 
corrupt as it has not infrequently shown 
itself to be, it has remained true to its 
splendid origin. ^ 

In Great Britain practically all the 
reforms which have strengthened popu- 
lar government, and which have im- 
proved the lot of the every-day English- 
men, have been the work of political 
parties. All the great English states- 
men of two hundred years — ^Walpole, 
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Chatham, Pitt, Caiming, Peel, Disraeli, 
Gladstone — ^have been strong party 
men. I shall presently show that the 
same thing is true of our own country. 

Remits Obtained Only by 
Organization 

The reason for this is that organiza^ 
tion is essential to the accomplishment 
of any definite result; this is as true 
in nature, in business, in military op« 
erations as in statecraft; nature is not 
a mass of disorderly atoms, each pur- 
suing an independent role; the matter 
which composes the universe is perfectly 
organized, and acts constantly in obedi- 
ence to unvarying, unchangmg kw. 

Similarly, men, if they wish to ac- 
complish definite results, must intelli- 
gently organize themselves for that pur- 
pose. Is it not significant that the na- 
tions which have accomplished most in 
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the science of government, such as 
England and the United States, are 
the ones in which the masses have joined 
themselves in parties for political ac- 
tion? 

Have nations like Russia, Turkey, 
the Balkan States — coimtries in which 
political parties are not known — added 
much to himian freedom and popular 
government? Moreover, is not politi- 
cal progress in the enlightened coun- 
tries, such as France, Italy and Spain, 
signalized by the adoption of the politi- 
cal institutions, including political par- 
ties, of English-speaking nations? 

In Great Britain and the United 
States there is apparently some unes- 
capable law which compels the organi- 
zation of parties. This law is evidently 
part of the political genius of the two 
peoples. It is something which they 
cannot escape even though they would. 
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At times the outcry in both countries 
against party allegiance has been 
strong. Political philosophers in both 
countries have urged the people to de- 
stroy their parties and act as individual 
units. At times in both countries there 
have been attempts to do this; but for 
some inscrutable reason they f aiL 

Unpopularity of Parties in 1789 

Our own history presents the most 
convincing illustration of the immortal- 
ity of the party idea. In the period 
in which our Constitution was adopted 
the feeling that political parties, were 
great evils held the upper hand. 

Under Walpole in England the 
Whig Party had been a thoroughly cor- 
rupt organization; the control of a par- 
liamentary majority had been simply 
a matter of buying votes; party spirit 
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had been intolerant and rapacious 
and the whole public life of Great 
Britain had reached a depth of de- 
pravity for which the most misgoverned 
American city has never presented a 
parallel. 

Thus, the name of "party** was 
odious, and perhaps deservedly so, 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
The framers of our institutions were 
influenced by this aversion. The result 
is that that great instrument of popular 
rule, the Constitution of the United 
States, which they adopted at that time, 
makes no provision for party govern- 
ment. Indeed, it sketches a plan of 
government in which parties are un- 
known. 

It does not provide for the election 
of president by popular vote, but by 
an electoral college which, it was fondly 
believed, would be protected from party 
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passion and would therefore select the 
best candidate irrespective of party 
prejudice. 

It provided that the man who re- 
ceived the most votes should be presi- 
dent and that the man who received the 
next highest number should become 
vice-president. The inevitable conse- 
quence of this article, had not its prac- 
tical working caused its amendment, 
would have been that a man belonging 
to one party would be president, and a 
man belonging to another, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Under this Constitution as it stands 
today one party may control Congress 
and another the presidency; whether 
this is a mistake or not is a matter of 
opinion, but it is quite apparent that, 
under these conditions, exclusive party 
government, as known in Europe, is 
not posssible. 
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This and many other sections of our 
Constitution simply reflect the desire of 
its framers to create a system of gov- 
ernment that would be far removed 
from the machinations of party organi- 
zations; yet this ambition has not been 
realized. 

In spite of a rigid Constitution which 
discouraged division into party organi- 
zations, the American people, almost as 
soon as the government was formed, be- 
gan so to divide. They did this simply 
because they could not do otherwise; 
the American is a political animal; and 
party organization is part of his politi- 
cal nature. 

It is useless to argue whether politi- 
cal parties are good or bad; they are 
bone of our political bone and flesh of 
oiu* political flesh; and our history 
shows that we cannot abolish them if 
we would. 
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The American and British Instinct for 
Two Parties 

There is another feature about par- 
ties which is peculiar to England and 
the United States, and this feature in 
itself indicates that the institutions of 
both nations have their origin in a com- 
mon political mentality. In both the 
voters apparently divide into two great 
parties. 

The England of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was torn between 
Tories and Whigs; in the nineteenth 
and twentieth there have likewise been 
two great parties, the Conservatives 
and Liberals — ^who are of course the 
lineal descendants of the Tories and 
Whigs. 

The American electorate for a hun- 
dred years has simUarly split into two 
great divisions — ^Democrats and Whigs 
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for the first half, and Democrats and 
Republicans for the second. 

In both countries there have been at 
times third parties and even fourth par- 
ties; in both countries, however, these 
minor divisions have been numerically 
small and have never gained much polit- 
ical power; moreover, these subdivisions 
have always disappeared after a brief 
period, leaving the two great parties 
still dominant. No nation except Great 
Britain and our own has manifested 
this peculiarity in its political life. At 
the present moment, it is true. Great 
Britain has a coalition government, as 
she has had before at times of great 
national crises; but this is probably 
temporary; the time will come when 
the nation will again divide into two 
great parties, for that is the rule of 
Great Britain's political being. 

In reading the politics of France, 
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Grermimy, Italy and other European 
countries, the Anglo-Saxon reader is 
lost in a maze of conservatives, liberals, 
radicals, clericals, anti-clericals, social- 
ists, laborites, rights, lefts, centrists, 
anti-Semites, moderate socialists, re- 
publicans, and heaven only knows what 
besides. It sometimes takes a dozeii 
political groups in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies to form a ministry. 

This is the reason why ministries in 
European countries are so imstable and 
why parliamentary life there consists 
largely of combinations of discordant 
elements which find a common bond 
only in an itching for public office. 
The multiplicity of parties is thus a 
standing menace to public order. 

On the other hand, the fact that we 
have two great parties in this country, 
and practically two parties only, is in 
itself an assurance of political stability. 
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the importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. It is the chief reason, I 
believe, why our institutions have so 
firmly stood against the many trials to 
which tiiey have been subjected and the 
reason why they will continue so to 
stand. 
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CHAPTER III 

WHAT POLITICAL PARTIES HATE DONE 
FOB AMERICA 

A BRIEF review of political parties in 
the United States, describing the issues 
which they have maintained and the 
contributions which they have made to 
our advancement as a nation, will show 
that they have always been the most 
powerful agetncies for making; public 
opinion the ruling force in our country. 
Indeed, it is impossible to imagine how 
we could have reached our present polit- 
ical development without these organi- 
zations. 

Both the two parties into which the 
American electorate seems naturally to 
divide have had their periods of glory 
and possibly of disgrace; both at times 
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have been upbuilding forces and at 
other times they have been destructive 
influences; yet both have done their 
part in making our country what it is. 
The most casual survey of the last 
hundred years will convince any citi- 
zen that, if the American nation is to 
progress, and not to become the prey 
of disintegrating influences, the preser- 
vation of our political party organiza- 
tions, in some form, is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

The Liberal and the Conservative 
Minds 

In both England and the United 
States, we can show two broad divi- 
sions of opinion, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, two general atti- 
tudes towards property and the state 
which have formed the basis of political 
alignment. 
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The words Tory and Whig described 
other things than political parties; as 
designations of parties, indeed, they 
have long since ceased to be used; yet 
these words are a part of the English 
speech everywhere. The United States 
has never had any " Tories ** in the tech- 
nical political sense. Yet it has always 
had a group of people to whom this 
word has been applied. It is constantly 
used as an epithet, in an unfavorable 
sense, even now. It is intended to de- 
scribe not so much a definite set of 
ideas as a state of mind. 

Every generation has its percentage 
of men and women who have an in- 
stinctive distrust of what it calls the 
** masses." This group is usually com- 
posed of the merchant and professional 
classes, the people of so-called " birth " 
and education, who believe that political 
power is somehow or other their exdu- 
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sive right. They may do a certain lip 
service to "democracy/' and declare 
their belief in miiversal suffrage and 
the other mechanisms of popular rule; 
yet the increasing political importance 
of the populace does alarm them. 

On the other hand are the masses — 
the farmers, the city artisans, the wage- 
working elements which demand — and 
obtain — ^political power. Their atti- 
tude is also distrustful. 

The property-owning classes, the 
people of assured incomes, constantly 
fear that the " people,** once they get 
political power, vnll rob them of their 
accumulations. The agriculturists and 
factory workers, on the other hand, con- 
stantly fear exploitation at the hands 
of the richer and better educated. 

Ever since the two English-speaking 
peoples have had political parties at all, 
these opposing points of view have 
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formed the basis of party cleavage. At 
times other great issues have obscured 
these deep-seated diflferences; at times 
such differences have hardly seemed to 
exist at all — for certainly the Whig 
Party m the England of the eighteenth 
century could hardly be regarded as a 
champion of the working classes. Yet, 
in the long run, there have always been 
two parties whose membership has been 
largely made up of people representing 
these two points of view. 

The Federalists and the Anti- 
Federalists 

For the first fifty years of the Re- 
public, political issues in this country 
were drawn on these two great lines. 
The struggle started even before the 
Constitution was adopted. As soon as 
the Convention of 1787 came together, 
two parties immediately gathered, with 
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the Constitution itself as the issue. 

The Federalists stood for the central- 
ized form of government which that 
great dociunent proposed. The anti- 
Federalists, as the name implies, were 
merely the party of protest; they re- 
garded the Constitution as an attempt 
of the property owners to maintain 
their power and therefore as a conspir- 
acy against the common people. 

The great contribution of the Feder- 
alists to our country is that they secured 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

The contributions of the anti-Feder- 
alists are the first ten amendments, 
which amounted practically to a bill of 
rights, and which by guaranteeing the 
citizen trial by jury, the right of free 
speech, a free press and free assembly, 
the right to exercise his own religicm 
and the rights which are now regarded 
as the common privileges of free men^ 
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were intended to correct what the pop- 
ular mind looked upon as glaring omis- 
sions in that instrument. 

It might naturally be supposed that 
the adoption of the Constitution, with 
these amendments, would cause the end 
of parties based upon ^uch issues; yet 
Federalists and anti-Federalists pre- 
served their party allegiances for many 
years following Washington's adminis- 
tration. 

Indeed, it is a question whether these 
two parties do not still exist imder other 
names, for many historians regard the 
Republicans and the Democrats of to- 
day as the direct descendants of the 
Federalists and anti-Federalists of a 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

Rise of the Jacksoman Democracy 

The old struggle between property 
owner and wage worker broke out 
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fiercely in Washington's administration 
and continued to rage until 1832. In 
the early part of that period the re- 
spective leaders were Hamilton and 
JeflFerson; in the latter part they were 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson. 

For a time the Federalists main-* 
tained their party organization and 
their name; but the JeflFersonians took 
the name of Democratic-Republicans, 
wrested control of the government from 
their old enemies in 1800 and con- 
tinued in power until 1824. 

The issue that chiefly separated these 
two parties was what we should now 
call the "democratization" of the 
American government. 

In order to understand the politics 
of that era, we must keep in mind that 
our country was a very different place 
from that which we know today. There 
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Was very little "democracy" in any 
state; practically everywhere a prop- 
erty qualification was demanded of 
voters; that great charter upon which 
popular rule rests, universal suffrage, 
had not yet become the accepted order. 

Illiteracy was widespread; life for 
most Americans was a constant strug- 
gle with adversity; the masses, com- 
pared with the argricultural and work- 
ing population of today, were densely 
ignorant. 

Many of the greatest Americans of 
those days, such as Hamilton and the 
New England aristocracy, were op- 
posed to granting these masses politi- 
cal power; and even the charge was 
widely made that they preferred a 
monarchy to a republic. 

At any rate they believed in a strong 
central government, in which the ele- 
ments which they looked upon as hav- 
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ing the greatest " stake " in the country 
— that is, the property owners — should 
have the largest measure of power. 

The membership of the Federalist 
Party thus comprised the merchants, 
the bankers, the ship owners, the manu- 
facturers, the lawyers, the doctors and 
those generally who had social position 
and inherited wealth. Its leadership 
was usually found in New York or in 
the New England states. 

The JeflPersonians — the Democratic- 
Republicans — ^had their greatest follow- 
ing on the farms and among the 
workers in the cities. They advocated 
the weakest kind of a Federal organi- 
zation, believed that the rights of the 
states exceeded those of the central gov- 
ernment, and the rights of the localities 
those of the states. 

Yet even the JeflFersonian party, 
which, to accept the more or less arbi- 
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trary dates of the historian, lasted from 
1792 to 1828, was not democratic in the 
sense in which that term was understood 
by the rapidly developing West — as 
the region on the other side of the Al- 
leghanies was then known. 

The aspirations of the rising genera- 
tion foimd their spokesman in Andrew 
Jackson, and, imder him, the party 
dropped its hyphenated title and be- 
came simply " Democratic," — ^the same 
party known imder that name today. 
Jackson's election in 1828 marked the 
trimnph of the ideas that seemed 
abundantly to justify his party's name. 

Probably the most melancholy day in 
the life of John Marshall, a Federalist 
of the old school, was that upon which 
he administered the presidential oath 
to this firebrand; for Marshall regarded 
Jackson as the incarnation of every- 
thing that was evil in public life, and 
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in this feeling he merely reflected the 
opinion of the conservative classes of 
his time. 

And Jackson's administration, in 
their judgment, proceeded to justify 
their gloomiest forebodings. For with 
him, the battle that had been fought 
for nearly forty years ended with the 
complete rout of the "privileged 
classes." 

The people now obtained political 
power. The franchise laws were every- 
where amended so that male suffrage 
became virtually universal. Popular 
election of public officers supplanted 
the hitherto prevailing system of ap- 
pointment. 

Under the theory that the people 
themselves should directly select their 
rulers, all state officers were now chosen 
by popular vote; the same system was 
extended to districts, the result being 
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those lengthy ballots which at the pres- 
ent time cause considerable confusion 
on election day. 

It was in this period also that an en- 
tirely new idea — the popular election of 
Judges — became an established part of 
our system. Up to that day, caucuses 
composed of the party members in the 
legislature and in Congress had selected 
party candidates for state officers and 
for President. 

One of Jackson's greatest triumphs 
was the dethronement of *' King Cau- 
cus," regarded as a citadel of despotic 
government, and the creation of the 
party convention, which, since it was 
formed of delegates sent directly by the 
people, was hailed as an instrument 
that would free the party from the 
domination of corrupt and non-repre- 
sentative cliques. 

The introduction of the " spoils ays- 
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tem," * which was another outcome of 
Jackson's rule, was also originally 
looked upon as a step in the direction 
of popular rule. Jackson and his as- 
sociates denounced the civil service as 
the nesting place of an aristocratic 
bureaucracy. 

The theory that one man could fill 
a public office just as well as another, 
and that every party follower should 
have his chance at public service, seemed 
to the Jacksonians a necessary part of 
the democratic doctrihe that all men are 
created equal. "Rotation in office** 
was thus elevated to the standing of a 
political philosophy. 



* The '' spoils system " is the practice indulged in 
by a successful party of filling appointive offices 
with party workers. Senator Marcy of New York, 
in a speech in the Senate in 1832, first applied the 
name "spoils system" to Jackson's policy, saying, 
''They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victors belong the spoils of the enemy.'* 
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Jackson's violent assault on the 
United States Bank was merely an- 
other outburst against what would be 
called today " predatory " wealth. It 
foreshadowed the campaigns which have 
been made in our day on "Wall 
Street," the trusts and high finance 
generally. Yet Jackson took a stand 
on one question which was directly at 
variance with the idea which later be- 
came the dominant issue of his own 
party. 

The act for which his name is most 
gratefully remembered is his vigorous 
handling of South Carolina when it 
threatened " secession " in 1832. 

The line that is found on Jackson's 
statue today, " The Union, it must be 
preserved" expresses the platform 
upon which the opposing Republican 
Party was afterward formed. 
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Slavery cmd the Democratic Party 

The days were now approaching, in- 
deed, when the Democratic Party, both 
in the men who controlled it and in its 
policies, would represent something 
very different from the party founded 
by Jefferson and formed into a com- 
pact organization by Jackson. 

From the early forties until the elec- 
tion in 1860, the great issue of slavery 
was the one that directed political ac- 
tivity in this country. Nothing seems 
quite so repugnant to democratic ideas 
as holding men and women in bondage, 
and so slavery would seem to be the 
last tenet which the Democratic Party 
would accept as its own. 

It was no secret that the party 
founder, Thomas Jefferson, was an op- 
ponent of slavery and hoped that it 
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would^become extinct through a process 
of gradual emancipation. But eco- 
nomic forces were at work in this coun- 
try which made slavery the most 
fiercely fought question in our political 
annals. 

The invention of the cotton gin, the 
discovery that the southern states south 
of Virginia formed ahout the finest cot- 
ton growing country in the world, and 
the constantly increasing demand in 
England for this staple, opened to the 
South an easy source of wealth which 
was unfortunately based upon a kind 
of labor for which white men were un- 
fitted. 

The Democratic Party had always 
been most powerful in the South. 
Federalism was regarded as the fine 
flower of New England, and its suc- 
cessor, Whigism, organized by such 
leaders as Henry Clay and Daniel 
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Webster, though it always had a con- 
siderable following in the southern 
states, found its greatest strength in the 
North. 

It is perhaps not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Democratic Party, once 
the party of the people and of human 
freedom, should gradually have passed 
under the control of the 3lave-owning 
aristocracy of the southern states. Such 
was its history from about 1840 to 1860. 

The Whig Party, which formed the 
opposition for the larger part of this 
time, had a really tragic history. In 
its nearly twenty-five years of existence 
it elected two presidents — Harrison in 
1840 and Taylor in 1850— and both 
died soon after their inauguration. 

The death of Harrison in 1841 was 
the event that precipitated the slavery 
issue in its most virulent form; for the 
Vice-President, John Tyler, though 
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elected on the Whig ticket, was really a 
Democrat, and he immediately began 
to use the oflSoe for promoting the 
cause that was nearest the Democratic 
heart — the extension of slavery. 

This party tragedy apparently de- 
stroyed the virility of the Whigs. Like 
most parties, it wished to win elections; 
it had a large southern following which 
it always hoped to make larger; con- 
sequently it was extremely timid when 
it came to facing the slavery issue. 

Creation of the Repvhlican Party 

During the fifteen years preceding 
1856, we therefore had two parties in 
this country; the Democrats, the instru- 
ment of the slave holders, and the 
Whigs, who constantly sought to evade 
or compromise this great question. 
Yet, during all this time there was an 
increasing anti-slavery citizenship 
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which had no adequate political repre- 
sentation. 

A considerable percentage of north- 
em Democrats held anti-slavery opin- 
ions; the majority of the Whig rank 
and file were likewise opposed to this 
institution; and there were independent 
third party movements, such as the 
Liberty Party and the Free Soil 
Party, which were constantly attempt- 
ing to influence public policy. 

The Whigs paid the penalty of re- 
maining silent or evasive on the most 
hotly contested question of the day; 
and in 1856 they disappeared from the 
political field, all the elements in both 
the old organizations which regarded 
the extension of slavery as an evil, 
whether Democrats, Whigs or Free 
Soilers, coming together and forming 
the Republican Party. 

The name which this new organiza- 
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tion now assumed, it will be observed, 
had already done service in this country; 
in the days of Jeiferson and Monroe, 
the name Republican had been used by 
that party to which the followers of 
Fremont and Lincoln were now op- 
posed. 

The Democrats of 1856 expressed 
great indignation at this assumption of 
a name which they regarded as right- 
fully their own, but this minor issue 
was forgotten in the terrible struggle 
which now took place and which ulti- 
mately split the country in two and 
brought on one of the greatest wars in 
history. 

Thus it became the fate of the new 
Republican Party to represent the 
great principle of the unified country. 
All through the war the Democratic 
Party gained the reputation of being 
the party of secession and disunion; yet 
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the fact must not be forgotten that a 
large section of the party strongly 
supported the national cause, and that 
its representatives in Congress voted 
for the war measures and federal loans. 

Unfortunately, in the campaign of 
1864, the Democratic Party inserted in 
its platform a declaration that the war 
was a failure and demanded that it be 
ended. 

Though McClellan, its candidate, had 
the patriotism and the good sense to 
repudiate this declaration in his letter 
of acceptance, and though a large pro- 
portion of the rank and file and many 
of the party leaders similarly expressed 
their dissent, this party outgiving 
damaged the Democratic Party tre- 
mendously at the time and has injured 
it ever since in history. 
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Vitality of the Democratic Forty 

Probably such a mistake would have 
destroyed any other party. The Demo- 
cratic organization, however, had d«n- 
onstrated a vitality which has no 
parallel in American politics. It is 
the only one indeed which can show a 
practically iminterrupted history of a 
century. 

Thus the famous rule which requires 
the presidential candidate to obtain a 
two-thirds vote at the National Con- 
vention — a rule which prevented the 
nomination of Champ Clark in 1912 
and caused the nomination of Wilson — 
was adopted at the first Democratic 
National Convention held in 1882. 

It is safe to assume that a party 
which displays such power to survive 
as this serves a public need. 
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The Civil War produced an entirely 
new political situation. Until 1860 
political parties in this country had not 
been drawn on sectional lines. 

In the early days there was a 
tendency to regard the Federalists as 
New England intellectuals and aristo- 
crats; yet the mere fact that Washing- 
ton himself was classed as a Federalist, 
that Madison was one of the authors 
of the Federalist, the immortal liter- 
ary monument of this party, and that 
John Marshall, the great Virginian 
jurist, was also a Federalist, shows that 
it was not exclusively a northern 
affair. 

Though the dominance of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the twenty years pre- 
ceding the war passed to the South, yet 
the party also had a great following in 
the North; both Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, Democratic Presi- 
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dents of that era, were northern 
men. 

Similarly the Whigs, whom we now 
look upon as a northern party, had a 
large following in the South; their 
leader for many years was Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, and one of the two presi- 
dents they elected was Zachary Taylor, 
of Louisiana. 

The ''Solid South'' 

But the Civil War left the nation 
divided politically on sectional lines. 
Since reconstruction the Republicans 
have never carried any state which was 
a member of the Southern Confederacy* 

Ever since 1876 the phenomenon of 
the '* solid South" has been an un- 
healthy fact in our political life. At 
first this represented mere resentment 
against the victorious North. The com- 
plications presented by the negro prob- 
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lem explain its continuance up to the 
present time. 

Since the RepubHcan Party, besides 
being strong at the North, has gained 
great strength in the Middle West, the 
Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific 
Coast, it can no longer be described as 
a " sectional ** party. Still the Demo- 
cratic organization, exercising power as 
it does, north, south, east and west, per- 
haps has a greater national scope. 

Fifty-five years have passed since the 
ending of the Civil War; of those the 
Republicans have controlled the na- 
tional government for thirty-nine years 
and the Democrats for sixteen. 

When one considers the unpopularity 
which was necessarily the heritage of a 
party that had been the instrument of 
the slave-holding aristocracy for twenty 
years, and which pursued a course in 
the Civil War regarded by the North 
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as disloyal, the mere fact that it could 
control the government for sixteen out 
of the last fifty-five years, is evidence 
of wonderful recuperative powers. 

Problems that followed the CivU War 

The Civil War left politics its big 
problems for the next forty years. 
These questions were financial and 
economic. To finance the war. Con- 
gress resorted to the issue of fiat money 
in large amounts. These greenbacks 
were followed by the coining of silver 
dollars at a time when silver was rapidly 
depreciating in value as compared with 
gold, and thus " sound money " became 
one of the great questions of the 
day. 

Congress also helped pay the ex- 
penses of war by levying duties on im- 
ports. These duties had not only the 
effect of filling the treasury, but they 
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stimulated manufacturers. Thus the 
question of protection became a living 
one in presidential campaigns. 

In the matter of " cheap currency," 
as it was called, the Democrats for the 
most part took the position which con- 
servative political economists regarded 
as imsound. This struggle reached its 
acute stage in the campaign of 1896, 
when the Democrats, under Bryan, 
went over bodily to free silver, while 
the Republicans, after some hesitation, 
came out for "gold." 

On the question of the tariff, the Re- 
publicans became the party of protec- 
tion, while the Democrats took their 
stand on a " tariff for revenue only." 

Questions of railroad regulation, the 
control of the " trusts," and the increas- 
ing power of " Big Business " have also 
exercised a very considerable influence 
in politics. 
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Though both parties have developed 
a conservative and a progressive wing 
in these matters, the popular tendency 
has been to look upon the Republicans 
as the upholders of property and vested 
rights and the Democrats as more 
radically inclined. 

Until the outbreak of the European 
war these matters furnished the staple 
of politics in this country. That cata- 
clysm, however, has brought in a large 
number of new questions which will 
doubtless keep our parties busy for 
many years to come. 

Yet it is a safe prophecy that these 
two organizations. Democratic and Re- 
publican, will still maintain their integ- 
rity; that they will continue to be the 
means through which American public 
opinion will become expressive; that in 
the ultimate they will be the great gov- 
erning forces in American life. 
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That at times they may split into two 
wings, as the Democrats did in 1896, 
and the Republicans in 1912, is not un* 
likely; but such manifestations will be 
temporary. Always ultimately the 
people will divide into two great politi- 
cal forces. Indeed, the party is now 
more deeply embedded in our system 
of government than ever before. 

Parties now Legally a Part of Our 
System 

The United States has taken a step 
far beyond anything attempted in Eng- 
land; this is the recognition of politi- 
cal parties by law. 

In Great Britain the party, far-reach- 
ing as its influence has been in public 
aflFairs, is a purely voluntary organiza- 
tion. The constitution is not aware of 
its existence ; and such was its position 
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im this country until within compara- 
tively recent tinics. 

But now practically all states not 
only recognize these organizations, but 
have passed laws which control their 
activities. 

The disclosure of many abuses 
in elections led, in the eighties and 
nineties, to the general adoption of 
the Australian ballot. As a result the 
state assumed the task of printing bal- 
lots. This involved printing the names 
of parties on these ballots, and this 
again made it necessary to devise 
methods by which the parties could 
gain the right to be represented. All 
this involved the recognition of politi- 
cal parties themselves. 

The creation of bi-partisan boards, 
such as those controlling elections, the 
civil service, and other matters, which 
directly provide that certain parties 
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shall have representation, is another 
way of recognizing their existence. 

But the development of the primary 
laws, providing, in most minute fashion, 
for the government by parties and the 
selection of candidates, practically 
makes the parties part of our govern- 
mental system. These I shall describe 
in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL PAKTIES IN THE CITY 

The purpose of the foregoing chapters 
has beeiv to show the part which politi- 
cal organizations have played in the 
development of free countries, espe- 
cially in our own, and to describe the 
ideals and the policies which have in- 
spired the great political parties in the 
United States. 

I have hoped to convince all conscien- 
tious Americans that they should join 
some one political party. Yet it is not 
essential to good citizenship that a 
voter should maintain a hide-bound con- 
tinuous membership in the same organi- 
zation. Not infreqeuently " his " party 
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will pursue policies and nominate candi- 
dates that he cannot approve. The 
natural result is that habit of shifting 
party allegiance, which, on the whole, 
is an excellent feature of party govern- 
ment in this country. 

The so-called " independent vote," 
the vote that is comprised of people who 
refuse to blindly follow party leader- 
ship, but who exercise their own judg- 
ment at each election — is perhaps the 
determining pohtical force in this 
country. 

It forms that "balance of power," 
which, when thrown to the one side or 
the other, has decided many a political 
contest. It exerts great influence in 
keeping the regular party leaders on 
their good behavior; for there is no ele- 
ment in the electorate whose support 
they so wish to obtain — since once ob- 
tained, it usually insures a victory. 
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Independence and Party Membership 

But a voter can be a party man or 
woman and still maintain this independ- 
ent attitude. In the last forty years, 
for example, a man who believed in a 
protective tariflF would generally have 
regarded himself as a Republican, yet 
not infrequently such a Repubhcan 
might vote the Democratic ticket — 
plenty of such Republicans revolted 
from the leadership of Blaine, in 1884, 
and voted for Grover Cleveland. 

A man who believed in a tariflF for 
revenue only would probably have 
classed himself as a Democrat; yet, in 
1896, hundreds of thousands of such 
Democrats refused to accept their party 
candidate, Bryan, and supported the 
Republican, McKinley. 

There are millions of party men who 
will accept any candidate and policy 
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which their party proposes, but there 
'is a constantly increasing minority 
which reserves the right of political in- 
dependence. 

The mere fact that a voter has this 
independent political nature is no rea- 
son why he should not enroll under the 
banner of some one party. 

Most rational men and women, after 
reading the history of our two great 
organizations, will feel themselves in- 
stinctively drawn to one or the other. 
That then, is the party to which they 
belong. If this organization at any 
time behaves in a way that seems in- 
consistent with its past, or falls under 
bad leadership, or nominates imworthy 
candidates — ^that is the time to desert 
it, perhaps temporarily, perhaps per- 
manently, and cast one's fortunes with 
an organization which promises better 
things. 
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Join a Pcarty! 

In a general sense, however, the voter 
should join some one organization. He 
can hardly play a part in the political 
life of his city, state and country other- 
wise. 

Our government, as already ex- 
plained, is a party government. Fifty 
years ago parties were mere voluntary 
organizations, of whose existence the 
law was not aware. From a strictly 
legal and constitutional point of view, 
they had no more relation to govern- 
ment than fraternal organizations or 
college secret societies. 

Now they are part of the governmen- 
tal system; they are as much embedded 
in our city, state and national organiza- 
tions as the legislatures and the courts. 
The citizen who affiliates with no part^ 
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is merely an amateur — an outside ob- 
server; he has little to do with the man- 
agement of his country. 

If he gets inside of one of these 
parties, however, he can exercise a di- 
rect influence upon it. He can per- 
form his part in selecting its leaders, in 
directing its policies, and in naming its 
candidates. He can become a unit in 
a tremendous far-reaching mechanism, 
and a vital agency in the country of 
which he forms a part. 

There is much complaint of corrupt 
government, of bad men, who get con- 
trol of legislatures and administrations, 
and use them for their own purposes. 
Such men always work through parties. 
Their influence can be destroyed only 
by other men working through parties. 

If corruption exists in any govern- 
mental unit, the party members, and 
the party members only, are to blame. 
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They always have it in their power to 
correct abuses, either of persons or 
measures. They are to blame if they 
do not exercise that power. 

Party Conscience is Undeveloped 

That party members do not always 
maintain this vigilant watch is no secret. 
What I may call the political conscience 
of the American people is well de- 
veloped ; but the party conscience is only 
just awakening. 

The average American shows great 
interest in general elections; he shows 
only a moderate interest in those pri- 
maries which are simply elections within 
the party. He keenly follows the action 
of men in public office; he pays alto- 
gether too little attention to the men 
who manage his party. The explana- 
tion is probably that this party organi- 
zation is really so new. 
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At first men were not alert in going 
to the polls on election day; it has 
taken a hundred years to educate the 
popular conscience to the point where it 
regards this as an unavoidable duty. 
Any man who does not vote for Presi- 
dent, for Governor or Mayor is now 
shamefaced about his dereliction; he 
does not talk about it in public; for such 
neglect is generally regarded as a per- 
sonal disgrace. 

In certain parts of the country the 
man who neglects his party primary is 
similarly conscious of back-sliding, but 
in the main this attitude is not the gen- 
eral one. Recent developments, how- 
ever, disclose that more and more citi- 
zens regard primary day with almost the 
same seriousness that they do election 
day; and the time is probably not far 
distant when all will do so. When this 
time arrives, many of the evils against 
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which complaint is now so prevalent 
will disappear. 

Political Parties and Local Elections 

In this country the party organiza- 
tion is more complete than in almost any 
other. It extends to city, state and 
nation. 

In Great Britain the party is mainly 
a national affair; local elections concern 
themselves little with the quarrels be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives. 

In our own country, however, the 
party begins in the town, the city or 
county, and from these divisions it ex- 
tends to state and nation. Many writers 
have regarded this extremely comprc 
hensive organization as a fault in our 
political system. 

The fact that the organization which 
selects presidents, also selects gover- 
nors and mayors, has at times seemed 
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to be a weakness. Why should national 
issues figure in local elections? Why 
ishould a mayor be elected because he 
is " sound " in such matters as the cur- 
rency and the tariflF — questions with 
which, as mayor, he will have nothing 
whatever to do? 

This objection to party organizations 
for local purposes is logically sound. 
Yet the great thing about the Ameri- 
can pohtical genius is that it is so 
flexible that it can use almost any ma- 
chinery at hand for attaining desirable 
results. 

And the fact is that, although Demo- 
crats and Republicans are extremely 
active in city politics, extreme partisan- 
ship is becoming less noticeable every 
day. Practically all local elections turn 
now upon local issues. 

In many of our large cities, such as 
New York, the independent vote is so 
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large that it practically controls public 
affairs. It is not unknown for men run- 
ning on non-party tickets to win elec- 
tions and it is not uncommon for par- 
ties to combine on candidates in the 
public interest. 

At critical times it is not impossible 
for members of both the political par- 
ties to start "popular movements" 
outside of party lines and to win. Thus 
the criticisms which were formerly 
leveled against party activities in local 
affairs are losing much of their force. 

Municipal government, which James 
Bryce described, thirty years ago, as 
the "one conspicuous failure" of the 
American system, is constantly improv- 
ing. Certainly there is no branch of 
government which has a greater claim 
upon the interests of American men and 
women. 

City and town government touches 
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us more intimately and has perhaps a 
greater bearing upon our comfort and 
well-being than any other. It is the 
government which cleans our streets, 
protects us from crime and disaster, 
educates our children, takes care of our 
orphans and our poor, safeguards our 
health, and performs endless other 
services which affect us more closely 
than the tariff or our foreign relations. 

Unless these services are performed 
well, our lives can be made miserable; 
our children are likely to develop into 
useless members of society; we are in 
danger of being continually robbed and 
exposed to all kinds of physical 
dangers. 

There is probably no greater ca- 
lamity than a corrupt and inefficient 
police department, and there is certainly 
no greater public peril than an inade- 
quate system of public education. 
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Dirty and unpaved streets, a badly 
working scheme of garbage disposal, a 
disease-ridden water supply, a broken- 
down sewer system, unsupervised hous- 
ing and a dozen other municipal short- 
comings are the penalties of inefficient 
and corrupt local government. 

The way in which voters can better 
such evils is by manifesting a vigilant 
and intelligent interest in local politics. 
It is a branch of political life in which 
the interest of our women voters is par- 
ticularly desirable. 

Firrt; Duty of a Citizen — Enrollment 

The machinery, as I have said, is al- 
ready to your hand. The first duty 
of the citizen is enrollment in a politi- 
cal party. 

As I am personally more familiar 
with conditions in New York than in 
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any other city, the details to which I 
refer will be those that control elec- 
tions in that town, yet details closely 
resembling these will be found in al- 
most every part of the United States; 
so that the general deductions will have 
the widest possible application. 

In most large cities the act which 
is the essential preliminary to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise at elections is 
registration. Its purpose is to safe- 
guard the honesty of the ballot box. 

About a month before election day 
the man or woman drops in on the elec- 
tion officials, undergoes a catechism 
covering a variety of personal topics — 
such as age, residence, place of birth 
and parentage — and, at the conclusion, 
signs his or her name, or if unable to do 
so, makes his or her mark. 

Any prospective voter who neglects 
ttiis formality cannot vote at the ap- 
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proaching contest. It is a formality, 
also, which every one has to go through 
with every year. 

On this same occasion another im- 
portant civic duty is performed, or 
should be performed. After registra- 
tion, the election officials hand you a 
folded paper, which looks for all the 
world like a ballot. This document, 
however, is not a ballot; its technical 
name is "enrollment blank." At one 
side of the room are partitioned cubi- 
cles, one end protected only by a piece 
of canvas. 

You are expected to take your piece 
of paper, your enrollment blank, into 
one of these booths and there to make 
certain marks upon it "with a pencil 
having black lead," as the law provides, 
and then deposit it in a receptacle in 
charge of the election officials. I re- 
gret to say that a good many voters 
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are puzzled when this sheet is handed 
to them. 

" What do I do with this? " Many 
a well-dressed gentleman asks this ques- 
tion. When the mystery is explained, 
altogether too many throw the paper 
away. Such an act amounts to little 
less than a crime against American citi- 
zenship. 

The Act of Joining a Party 

This enrollment blank is not a com- 
plicated matter. Practically everyone 
who has human intelligence can under- 
stand it. Its most conspicuous features 
are two or more heavy circles, with the 
words Republican, Democratic — ^possi- 
bly Prohibition, Labor and others — ^in- 
scribed above them. The voter is ex- 
pected to make a cross mark (X) with- 
in the circle of the party which he 
wishes to join. 
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It cannot be said too emphatically 
that making such a mark does not nec- 
essarily commit the voter to that party 
for the rest of his natural life. Such 
an act does not even compel him to 
vote for its candidates at the succeed- 
ing election. 

In New York State the voter de- 
clares " that I am in general sympathy 
with the principles of the party which 
I have designated by my mark here- 
under; that it is my intention to sup- 
port generally at the next general elec- 
tion, state or national, the nominees of 
such party for state or national offices, 
and that I have not participated in any 
primary election or nomination of any 
other party since the first day of last 
January.'* 

It is thus apparent that the alle- 
giance which is pledged to a particular 
party is a modified one. The statement 
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simply amounts to saying that the voter 
is a Republican or a Democrat so long 
as his party meets with his approval. 
His intention to support the candidates 
at the next election is only a "gen- 
eral " one; his sympathy with the party 
principles is a " general " sympathy. 

On the whole, the voter believes that 
the party with which he enrolls is pref- 
erable to any other; he wishes to ex- 
ercise such influence on candidates and 
policies as he may possess through this 
particular organization; but he is by 
no means a hide-bound partisan. 

Of course, the mass of voters en- 
roll in the same party year after year 
and as uniformly accept its candidates; 
yet there is a large minority who sign 
with a certain group and then bolt it 
at election. The voter has both the 
legal and the moral right to do this. 

But there is one thing which he can; 
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not do; he cannot — at least in New 
York State, though the rule unfortu- 
nately is not universal — ^participate in 
the affairs of any other party than that 
vdth which he is enrolled. 

After placing a mark in his chosen 
circle, the voter assumes the legal status 
of a Republican or a Democrat — or 
perhaps of some third party which has 
cast enough votes at the latest election 
to have a primary of its own. 

The name is assigned a number on 
the party record. It goes down upon 
the enrollment book which is kept by 
the election officials. At the next pri- 
mary election the enrolled voter can vote 
in that party primary and in no other. 

In the early days, before party pri- 
maries had attained their present de- 
velopment — and in certain parts of the 
country the statement is still true — it 
was not unusual for voters to partici- 
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pate in the contests of either or both 
parties. The advantages of such a 
system to unscrupulous political man- 
agers is immediately apparent; but the 
abuse in New York is now a thing of 
the past. Next year, if you do not like 
the Republican party, you can enroU 
in the Democratic and vice versa; but, 
so far as party management is con- 
cerned you are, for a year at least, lim- 
ited to one field of activity. 

Elections Within the Party 

The mass of citizens enrolled in the 
manner described above have the po- 
litical fate of the nation in their hands. 
They can absolutely control all the 
doings of their parties. Enrollment 
gives two great privileges; the right to 
vote on party committees, that is, to 
control party organization, and the 
right to vote on party candidates. 
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The idea which underlies the pri- 
mary system is that of democracy 
within the party; it is the theory that 
every party action shall express the 
will, not of political "bosses" but of 
the masses which make up its rank and 
file. 

It is quite apparent that, in order to 
vote for party committees or party 
candidates, certain names must be pre- 
sented to the party voter. Democracy, 
in its absolutely pure form, might insist 
that the party member, on his own 
initiative, write in the names which 
seem to him best fitted for these posi- 
tions. It is scarcely necessary to dem- 
onstrate, however, that any such hit-or- 
miss system would lead to all kinds of 
absurdities. 

The nomination of the nominees at 
first presented a problem; but prac- 
tically all communities have adopted 
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the plan of nomination by petition. A 
group of citizens, for example, believe 
that John Smith would be a desirable 
party committeeman from their dis- 
trict. They circulate a " petition " and 
if they obtain a certain percentage of 
the party voters in that district, this 
percentage being stipulated in the law 
— ^John Smith's name goes upon the 
primary ballot. 

Inasmuch as only enrolled members 
of the party can sign such a petition, 
it is necessary that each name be sworn 
to before a notary, and this involves 
some expense and time. There is no 
other way, however, to safeguard the 
primary from fraud. 

In quiet times, when the public is 
little aroused by political questions, the 
necessity of getting these petitions 
signed probably gives the experienced 
politicians their chance at controlling 
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primaries. They have the organization 
to perform this routine, while the pri- 
vate citizen, having no "workers'* at 
his beck and call, finds the labor an 
embarrassing one. 

When the selection of party com- 
mittees and party candidates becomes 
a public issue, however, the voters out- 
side the organization have the ma- 
chinery by which they can control. 

The Election Durtrict 

In New York City the unit of party 
organization is the county and the gov- 
erning body of the party is the County 
Committee. The unit of election, both 
general and primary elections, is the 
so-called election district. 

Each election district contains about 
four hundred voters. A certain num- 
ber of election districts combined make 
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up the assembly district. Again a cer- 
tain number of assembly districts form 
the county. 

In the old days the Democratic or- 
ganization in New York, usually 
known as Tammany Hall, had an even 
smaller political unit than the election 
district. It further subdivided that into 
" blocks." Each city block had its so- 
called " block captain/' whose business 
it was to keep personally in touch with 
every voter, and to render those per- 
sonal services which are expected to 
keep him on friendly terms with the 
organization. These refinements, how- 
ever, are now a matter of history. 

In districts where the poorest ele- 
ment of our population lives, the dis- 
trict leader now becomes the real guide, 
philosopher and friend. If the coal is 
running low on a cold wintry day, he 
will fill the yawning bin. If the chil- 
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dren need shoes and stockings with 
which to go to school, he will supply 
them. If the father of the family loses 
his job, he will move Heaven and Earth 
to get him another. If the son gets 
into troi^ble with the police — perhaps 
gets arrested — ^this same hard political 
worker will see if something cannot be 
done about it. 

The strength of the Tanmiany or- 
ganization is the result of this close, 
human touch which it maintains with 
the more unfortunate part of the city's 
population; and though it is not quite 
so powerful now as of old, it still aims 
to keep in the kindest possible relations 
with the poor — ^whose vote counts for 
just as much on election day as that of 
the "silk stocking" denizen of Fifth 
Avenue. 
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The Cov/rvty Committee 

The County Committee, which con- 
trols the operations of your party, is 
chosen by party vote in the election dis- 
tricts. It is a changing organization, 
being freshly elected every year on pri- 
mary day. This is the provision of the 
state law. 

Every election district has at least 
two members. If the party cast more 
than one hmidred votes at the last 
gubernatorial election, then it has one 
member for every fifty votes cast above 
that number. 

Thus, when you enter your polling 
bootii on primary day — ^which takes 
place about two months before election 
day every year — ^you will find a list 
of candidates for whom to vote. 

You indicate your selections by the 
simple process of making a mark in the 
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square to the left of the names of the 
men or women whom you favor. Those 
who get the most votes are elected. 

The Powerful Executive Committee 

The primary law, m the main, merely 
provides for the election of the County 
Committee and for its organization; 
after this is completed, the committee 
makes rules for its own government. 

The primary law stipulates that the 
committee, elected in the fashion de- 
scribed above, shaU come together at 
least fifteen days after the primary, 
elect its chairman and other oflScers 
and get to work. These officers hold 
office for one year only; if they are to 
remain longer, they must be re-elected 
— as they frequently are. 

The County Committee is a large 
body — its membership usually exceeds 
a thousand; but there is a smaller group 
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which really does the important work. 
This is known as the Executive Com- 
mittee. It is composed of the presi- 
dents of the committees which are 
elected in each assembly district. The 
popular name of this functionary is the 
'* Executive Member " and he is a very 
important person in the party councils. 

He is, as is apparent from the man- 
ner of his choosing, the leader of his 
party organization in the assembly dis- 
trict. 

An "Associate Committee " has re- 
cently been added to this organization, 
which has important work to do now 
and which will have still more impor- 
tant work to do in the future. These 
"Associates" are women, and the 
creation of this committee is thus a 
recognition of the part which women 
are expected to play in the politics of 
the city. 
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Judging from the actions and intel- 
ligent interest which the women voters 
have already shown in party matters, 
it is a safe prediction that this "Asso- 
ciate Executive" committee will be- 
come a great force in politics. 

The two Executive Committees have 
complete organizations of their own; 
each elects a chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary and treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee holds monthly meet- 
ings, except in July and August; while 
the Associates hold meetings subject to 
the control of the chair. Each member 
has as many votes as there are members 
of the County Committee in his or her 
assembly district. 

The Cotmty Chairman 

But the chairman of the County 
Committee is the active head of the 
whole organization. There is no legal 
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reason why this chairman should not be 
a woman. The time, not improbably, 
will come when a woman may fill this 
post. At the present moment, how- 
ever, it is held by a man. 

The office is a difficult and exacting 
one; it really demands all one's time. 
The chairman appoints a large num- 
ber of conmiittees — on Resolutions, on 
Election Officers, on Law, on Public 
Meetings, on Finance, on Advisory 
Committees, on Judicial matters, on 
Congress, on Municipal Courts, on 
Senatorial Districts, on Assembly Dis- 
tricts, on Aldermanic Districts and on 
the City. 

Merely cataloguing these committees 
gives some idea of the far-reaching ac- 
tivity over which the chairman has 
supervision. The active management 
of party matters and of party funds is 
in his hands. He has to keep closely in 
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toudi with all the interests of party 
workers, smooth out difficulties here 
and there, keep everybody good-na- 
tured, contented and filled with zeal for 
the party success. It is his business to 
see that the party wins elections. 

The Machinery of Nomination 

But there is one thing which no 
chairman and no party organization 
may do. It may not nominate candi- 
dates for office. This is done by the 
enrolled voters of the party. It is the 
second great duty which is laid upon 
them on primary day. The names of 
candidates for public office are placed 
upon the ballot in the same way as are 
the candidates for party offices. 

Any citizen who can get a certain 
percentage of enrolled voters to sign a 
petition — the percentage varies accord- 
ing to the office, but it averages about 
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three per cent, of the party enroll- 
ment — can have his name placed on 
the primary ballot. 

The enrolled voter expresses his 
choice by making the usual mark 
against such names as he may select 
and those who get the most votes win. 
The names of these successful candi- 
dates are then placed upon the general 
election ballot, and submitted to the 
electors at the regular election. 

The law rigidly limits the activities 
of party committees in the selection of 
these names. Thus, no party funds can 
be used to push the interest of a par- 
ticular candidate. The intention is to 
make the selection the spontaneous 
choice of the rank and file. Yet it 
would be hypocrisy to maintain that 
the successful men are invariably or 
even in the majority of cases such 
spontaneous choices. 
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As I have already said the great 
masses do not take the primaries with 
sufficient seriousness. In this part of 
the country they are altogether too lax 
in attending them. This gives the pro- 
fessional politician his chance to dictate 
nominations. He is able to do this, 
even under the primary system. But 
the primary system has one advantage 
in that it furnishes the voters the ma- 
chinery by which they can control nomi- 
nations and upset the dictation of those 
gentlemen who are rather invidiously 
known as "party bosses." It makes 
revolution within the party a not par- 
ticularly difficult process. 

In this way it indirectly influences 
the selection of candidates even when 
the party leaders name them; for these 
party leaders, knowing that the rank 
and file, if sufficiently aroused, can 
destroy their " slate," are likely to exer^ 
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cise care in its selection and to put on 
it names that will not precipitate a 
rebellion. 

But the best solution of party prob- 
lems is the cultivation of the habit of 
attending primaries as regularly as 
elections and this, in the course of a 
few years, will probably become the 
practice. 
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POLITICAL PABTIES IN THE STATE 

When we come to the state the party 

organization practically duplicates that 

of the city and the county. In nearly 

every part of the United States today 

the control of party matters rests in 

the hands of the party voters. 

There is a State Committee, made 

up of representatives of the units of 

which the state is composed, such as 

counties or townships. The members 

of these committees are elected by the 

enrolled voters on primary day. Once 

they are elected the management of 

party matters, except the selection of 

candidates, rests exclusively in their 

hands. Election laws usually give 

tiiem free scope in making their own 
111 
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rules, choosing their own officers and 
the like. 

The selection of candidates in all 
states that have direct primitries — ^and 
most of them now do — is the preroga- 
tive of the party voters. The mechan- 
ism followed in getting names on the 
ballot is the same as that which is used 
in the smaller political divisions, al- 
ready described. 

Before governors and other state 
officers are chosen, at general elections, 
elections are held within the party for 
the selection of candidates. 

The party voter who has complained 
so much in the past about the domi- 
nation of state politics by corrupt 
"bosses" now possesses a convenient 
way of bringing about reforms. He 
selects not only the governor and state 
executives in this way, but the two 
houses of the legislature. 
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The whole machinery of government, 
executive and legislative — and judicial 
also, for in most states judges are se- 
lected at the polls — ^rests now in his 
hands. 

The fact that the citizen possesses all 
this power in state government is an 
added reason why he should regard 
seriously his party obligations. If his 
party goes wrong, and falls into the 
hands of unrepresentative and corrupt 
men, the party voter is the one who is 
ultimately to blame, for at any mo- 
ment, by manifesting a citizen's inter- 
est in his party affairs, he can remedy 
conditions. 



National Politics and State Politics 

No other country has any institu- 
tion quite like the American *' state.*' 
Each of our forty-eight commonwealths. 
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within the limitations laid down by the 
Constitution^ is an independent sov- 
ereignty. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the party system which exists 
in the nation should prevail also in the 
state. 

The same objections which have been 
made to the maintenance of party or- 
ganizations for local purposes has also 
been made to party organizations 
within the state. State questions, it is 
urged, have nothing to do with national 
issues. 

Why should a candidate for gov- 
ernor be elected because he holds 
"soimd" views on the currency and 
the tariff, or foreign relations, when, as 
governor, he possesses no jurisdiction 
over such problems? 

Would it not be more logical to 
create state parties which can interest 
themselves in purely state questions. 
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such as taxation, the building of high- 
way s, corporation laws and the like? 

Superficially there may seem to be 
some justice in this contention, yet, 
when any political system develops in a 
country with such political aptitudes as 
our own, it may be taken for granted 
that there are good reasons for it; that, 
although these reasons may not lie upon 
the surface, the laws of political organi- 
zation are subtly at work. 

It is hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the existence of 
separate state and national parties side 
by side would involve almost endless 
confusion. It is also plain that state 
and national issues are not so distinct 
as may at first be supposed. 

Indeed, practically all the questions 
which have agitated the political mind 
in the last twenty years — ^the rail- 
roads, the regulation of corporations or 
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" trusts/* the power of so-called special 
privilege in legislation, taxation and 
the like — are just as much state as na- 
tional questions. 

The national government has an 
anti-trust law, and so have many states. 
The national government has an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Most 
states have commissions which regulate 
the public utilities within their borders. 

The line which divides the federal 
from the state interest is a shadowy one 
— ^someone has called it " the twilight 
zone.'' Thus a party which aspires to 
become the expression of public opinion 
will have to handle many of the same 
problems in the state as in the nation. 

The two phases, state and national, 
of these great public questions, are con- 
stantly interrelated. The line which 
divides the state and national authori- 
ties over railroads, for example, is being 
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only gradually marked out. Thus 
there are reasons enough in the nature 
of the case for maintaining the great 
parties in state as well as in nation; but 
probably the predominant reason is the 
good old practical American one^ that 
it is the only system which is workable. 
The existence of these organizations, 
in nation, state and town, is also a great 
unifjdng influence. They make Cali- 
fornia and New York, Texas and 
Maine all brothers in one big family; 
and their influence in thus uniting the 
nation and in improving the national 
morale, can hardly be overestimated. 

A New Kind of '' Legislature *' 

The responsibility of the party voter 
probably extends further in state gov- 
ernments than in city and nation. In 
most of the states this voter elects party 
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committees and selects party candi- 
dates, but in many of tiiem his power 
extends far beyond that, and enters the 
entirely new field of legislation. 

The adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, making prohibition effective 
throughout the nation, has called atten- 
tion in a novel way to this new develop- 
ment of popular political power. From 
several states came the argument that 
this amendment had been passed un- 
constitutionally and was, therefore, 
void. 

In many of the older conserva- 
tive commonwealths, which have not 
adopted the new legislative deviceis, 
this plea at first caused much astonish- 
ment. The Constitution clearly states 
J;hat an amendment is adopted when 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states have ratified it; well, forty-five 
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states had given their sanction, which 
was certainly the three-fourths de- 
manded. Yes, came the response, but 
the whole contention turns upon the 
meaning of that word " legislature." 

The average American, it is true, has 
a perfectly defined idea of what a leg- 
islature is; it is an assembly of repre- 
sentatives, elected by the voters from 
districts, for the purpose of passing 
laws and performing other duties 
which are stipulated in the constitu- 
tion. 

Such a definition, it was said, was 
accurate enough twenty-five and more 
years ago; but at the present time the 
word " legislature '* has an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning. 

Certain states have given the enrolled 
or the registered voters the power to 
pass laws and to repeal them; therefore 
— H5d ran the contention — ^was it not 
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quite apparent that in such states the 
word " legislature " no longer has a re- 
stricted significance, but can be held to 
comprise the great mass of voters? In 
other words, if the voters of these states 
demand the privilege, they can them- 
selves pass upon tiie Eighteenth 
Amendment. 



The Three Kinds of ''Democracy'' 

The new power to which national 
attention has thus been turned is 
known as the Initiative and Referen- 
dum. Though this legislative device 
made its first appearance in this coun- 
try in South Dakota almost thirty 
years ago, it now exists in about half 
of the States of the Union. 

The system is generally associated 
with the West and the Pacific Coast — 
communities which are generally sup- 
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posed to have a fondness for new and 
radical things; yet it exists also in such 
old and conservative commonwealths 
as New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
Practically all states have always had 
the Referendimi in some form. In all 
that I am familiar with, state constitu- 
tions are not effective until the voters 
have ratified them, and constitutional 
amendments are almost everywhere 
submitted for popular approval. In 
the most conservative states particular 
laws, such as those involving large bond 
issues, are not effective until a majority 
vote at the polls has indorsed them. 
But the Initiative and Referendum 
systems, which were adopted in this 
country in so many states in the decade 
from 1902 to 1912, are something quite 
different. They really represent an at- 
tempt to set up something in the nature 
of a direct democracy. 
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Properly a democracy may be de- 
scribed as a state in which final, abso- 
lute power rests in the hands of the 
people, irrespective of the means by 
which this power is exercised. Under 
this definition a democracy may exist 
in ihe form of a limited monarchy. 
England, in which the King holds his 
throne by grace of Parliament, and in 
which Parliament itself is elected by 
popular suffrage, is a favorite illustra- 
tion of this kind of a democracy. 

A republic, on the other hand, is 
commonly defined — though in such 
matters each one may and does make 
his own definition — as a democracy in 
which power is exercised by popularly 
elected executives and lawmakers. 
This is the representative system — ^long 
hailed by political philosophers as the 
greatest political achievement of the 
English-speaking peoples. 
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A third kind of democracy is the 
direct or so-called "pure democracy." 
In this the power is exercised not 
through representatives, but directly 
by the people themselves. Such were 
the Ancient Greek democracies; but the 
illustration which is most familiar to 
Americans is the New England town 
meeting. In these gatherings the peo- 
ple assembled on a given day, decided 
what their taxes were be for the ensuing 
year, what schoolhouses they should 
build, and what other public enter- 
prises they should engage in — that is, 
the masses themselves constituted the 
local legislature. In certain cantons of 
Switzerland this system is still fol- 
lowed. 

Lawmaking by the Voters 

The period from about 1890 to 1910 
was one of political awakening in this 
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country. It was a time when many 
political abuses, such as the misgovern- 
ment of cities, the corruption of legis- 
latures, the power of "bosses" and 
" rings," the use of money in elections 
and the influence of corporations in 
lawmaking bodies, came extravagantly 
to the public notice. 

An appalled citizenship, surveying 
its institutions practically at work, at 
times seemed to think that the Ameri- 
can democratic system had broken 
down. It was a time when Farmers' 
alliances. Populist parties. Free Silver- 
ites and other groups gained great 
ascendancy, when the railroads and the 
trusts were denounced from one end of 
the land to the other, and when " Wall 
Street" became a name which sum- 
moned up all kinds of evil. 

It is apparently an instinct of human 
nature to seek a cure of political ills by 
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making changes in the political system. 
Thus the idea emerged that it was not 
democracy itself that was to blame for 
our political sins; the trouble was that 
we did not have democracy enough. 
The same idea was expressed another 
way: " The cure for the evils of democ- 
racy is more democracy." 

A school of political philosopheriS 
arose who preached that our uncurbed 
representative system oflFered "the in- 
terests" and "the bosses" an almost 
ideal means of gaining political power 
and using it for their own selfish and 
corrupt purposes. 

The one way to salvation, it was 
lu-ged, was to restore the power to 
make law directly to the voters them- 
selves. In other words, let us have 
something in the nature of a "pure 
democracy." 

Of course it was at once apparent 
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that a resurrection of the ancient and 
turbulent Greek assemblies or the New 
England town meeting was impossible. 
When there are, say, a hundred or 
more voters, it is quite possible for 
them to assemble as a body and legis- 
late by a show of hands. But a hun- 
dred thousand and more voters cannot 
pass laws in this fashion. 

In Switzerland, however, a system of 
popular lawmaking had been devel- 
oped which, it was urged, retained all 
the advantages of the representative 
system and had none of its defects. 
Under this system the representative 
legislature still met regularly and per- 
formed all its legislative functions. 
Only in case it failed to enact laws 
which public opinion demanded, or in 
case it passed measures which public 
opuiion disapproved, did the new 
mechanism go into operation. 
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Suppose, for example, the legislature 
passed a law which the masses did not 
like. In that case a certain percentage 
of voters, ranging from five to twenty 
per cent., could sign a petition de- 
manding that this law be submitted to 
a popular vote. 

Such a petition, if the required per- 
centage of signatures should be ob- 
tained, acted as a stay on the law; if 
a majority of the voters at the next 
election condemned the measure it then 
became null and void. This was the 
Referendum. 

Again a group of voters might con- 
clude that a particular measure was 
desirable; they could frame it, pass it 
around among the voters, and, if the 
stipulated percentage of signatures 
were secured, this measuure would be 
submitted to popular vote. If a ma- 
jority approved, it became law inde- 
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pendently of the l^^lature. This was 
the Initiative. 

It is apparent that tiiis Initiative and 
Referendum did not abolish the legisla- 
ture, and thus was not actually an at- 
tack on the representative system and a 
return to the town meeting. It was 
essentially a reserve veto power, and it 
was intended not so much to destroy 
legislatures as to act as a check upon 
them and thus hold them to good be- 
havior. 

In Switzerland this is what this de- 
vice has always been. In the cantons 
which possess the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum it is used very sparingly. 
Sometimes years go by without the 
adoption of any measures by popular 
vote. For the greater part of the time 
the legislative chambers apparently 
give complete satisfaction. 
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Rise of the Oregon System 

Though South Dakota was the first 
American state to adopt this system, it 
was Oregon which really gave the idea 
the impetus that has carried it over 
a considerable part of the United 
States. 

Oregon was a community peculiarly 
adapted to this experiment in democ- 
racy. At the time the Initiative and 
Referendum became a part of its con- 
stitution, in 1902, Oregon was one of 
the most corrupt of American states. 

Its government represented in an 
extreme form all the prevalent ills of 
the time, such as vote buying at elec- 
tion, bribery in the legislature, and the 
dominance of bosses who regularly 
sold out the state to gas and electric 
companies and the railroads. At this 
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time also the Oregon "land frauds'* 
had given that state and certain of its 
high officials a nation-wide reputation 
for evil. 

There was something incongruous 
between these political conditions and 
the sober, honest citizenship of the 
state, the larger part of which was com- 
posed of descendants of New England 
settlers and of the better class of Eu- 
ropean immigrants. 

The - existing situation thus cried 
loudly for reform; and the farmers and 
wage earners took up the " I. & R./' as 
they called it, as their one and only 
means to political salvation. 

Political conditions have certainty 
improved in Hiat state; yet it is also 
true that they have likewise improved 
in other states, even in those in which 
the popular system of lawmaking is 
unknown. Oregon, however, probably 
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represents this idea in its most favor- 
able aspects. 

Practicafly all the laws usually 
known as "progressive" — direct pri- 
maries, the regulation of public utili- 
ties, a corrupt practices act and others, 
Oregon has obtained not from the leg- 
islature but by measures adopted at the 
polls. 

Actually Oregon, by an ingenious 
system of pledging legislative candi- 
dates in advance, secured the popular 
election of United States Senators long 
before that system became fixed in the 
Federal Constitution. 

This state also successfully meets the 
charge that the voters will not take the 
trouble to vote on proposed laws, for 
about ninety per cent, on an average 
regularly do so. Not infrequently they 
pass on thirty or more measures at a 
single election! 
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A particularly interesting feature of 
the system is a pamphlet published by 
the state^ in which the proponents and 
opponents of proposed laws discuss 
them. The state sends a copy of this 
book to every enrolled voter; the 
farmers spend long evenings reading it 
pro and con; and in this way they ob- 
tain sufficient information to vote intel- 
ligently on Initiative and Referendum 
proposals. 

This system was extending rapidly 
up to 1912; since then its progress has 
not been so marked ; yet approximately 
half of the states have added "the 
Oregon idea" to their constitutions. 
Certain cities have also adopted the 
Initiative and Referendum; and it is 
not unusual now for legislatures to in- 
clude this mechanism in the new city 
charters. 

Certain enthusiasts are seeking to 
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add the idea to the Federal Constitu- 
tion; so that the voters en masse will 
not only have the right to veto acts of 
Congress but to pass laws independ- 
ently of Washington; so far, however, 
this revolutionary proposal has found 
little favor. Up to the present time, 
the Initiative and Referendum is 
chiefly a state device. 

The idea is important, not only in 
itself, but because it is an influence 
operative throughout a large stretch of 
our territory, for bringing the every- 
day man and woman into immediate 
contact with th^ government. It is one 
of those forces which is increasing the 
personal responsibility which every 
voter should feel for the conditions 
under which he lives. 

As such it affords an added reason 
why the voter should get closely in 
touch with political life, study political 
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questions, keep watch on public officers, 
join some political party, and maintain 
a regularity in his attendance at pri- 
maries and elections. 
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CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE NATION 

The party voter performs his most 
important duty in national politics. 
The supreme act of the party organiza- 
tion is the nomination of a president; 
the highest party authority is the Na- 
tional Convention. Important as is the 
national organization, however, it is 
only within comparatively recent times 
that it has become popularized. 

That the framers of the Federal 
Constitution distrusted the popular 
mind, and that they adopted various 
devices to protect the nation from an 
unrestrained democracy, is generally 
known. 

Evidences of this attitude are the 
provisions for the indirect election of 
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the President and of United States 
Senators, and the appointment of all 
federal officers by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Upper 
House. Under the unamended Consti- 
tution, indeed, the popular voice di- 
rectly selected only the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The men who organized our great 
national parties manifested a similar 
distrust. For the purpose of control- 
ling them, and directing their activities, 
they adopted indirect methods not un- 
like those "safeguards" which had 
originally been thrown over legislation 
and administration. 

But a hundred years have caused the 
extension of " democracy " in both di- 
rections. Our presidents and senators 
are now elected by methods far more 
"popular" than those which were 
originally provided; and, at the same 
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time, the influence of the " masses " is 
much more felt in the organization and 
management of parties. 

Thus the Democrat or Republican of 
the present day finds himself a much 
more important person than he was ten 
and fifteen years ago, to say nothmg of 
a century ago. 

This mere circumstance increases his 
responsibility and should give him a 
keener interest in the intelligent exer- 
cise of his citizenship. 

Early Importance, of the '^ Caucus '* 

As I have already related, the Con- 
stitution itself did not contemplate the 
use of political parties, which, in the 
days when it was framed, were looked 
upon as great public evils. It even 
took special precautions against such a 
devastating encroachment on our na- 
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tional life and usefulness. While it 
created an elaborate mechanism for 
electing a president, it made no provi- 
sions for nominating him. 

When they had provided for an elec- 
toral college, which would naturally 
comprise the wisest and best men in the 
nation, far removed from party strife 
or base influences of any kind, the fa- 
thers evidently believed that these men 
would calmly seek the one American 
most qualified for this great post and 
solemnly elevate him to it. 

Probably they all realized, when 
framing these articles, that Greorge 
Washington would be the nation's 
unanimous choice and the consciousness 
of this fact may have had something to 
do with their attitude. Perhaps they 
thought that a Washington would al- 
ways arise upon whom the American 
people would unanimously unite. 
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This system worked perfectly just so 
long as Washington was a candidate 
and no longer. In the course of his 
administration, as already described, 
poUtical parties began to form and 
presidential rivalries or "booms" be- 
gan to gain ascendancy. And this 
same phenomenon was manifesting 
itself in every state, county and town. 

Practically all the states had adopted 
constitutions on the federal model; all 
provided for governorships and other 
state positions which strongly appealed 
to personal ambition; moreover, the 
smaller subdivisions, such as districts 
and counties, also had their elective 
offices. 

Parties thus were formed, the chief 
purpose of which was the capture of 
these offices. These parties had to 
evolve some method of selecting their 
standard bearers; they found an ancient 
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device which seemed to have been al- 
most made for their purpose. 

There are few Enghsh words which 
have more puzzled the etymologists 
than "caucus." It is a word now 
almost as extensively used in British 
politics as in American, though it un- 
questionably had its beginnings in the 
American colonies in the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century. It first appears 
in print in John Adams* diary, 1763, 
in which it was usedi to describe the 
rather informal meetings held in Boston 
to discuss public issues and to select 
candidates for office. 

There is a Greek word '^ Kaiikos/^ 
meaning a " cup," a fact which had led 
some to conclude that a classical scholar 
in the early days applied this name to 
these gatherings, which were at times 
of a somewhat convivial nature. 

Another explanation is that, owing 
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to the somewhat noisy and turbulent 
character of the meetings — a character 
which they have not entirely lost, even 
today — ^the contemptuous began to 
refer to them as gatherings of " caulk- 
ers," — these being about the noisiest 
members of colonial society. 

But the most generally accepted 
explanation is that the word is derived 
from the Algonquin *' Kaw-Kaw-was," 
meaning " to talk." Whatever may be 
the derivation of this convenient word, 
the fact remains that the American 
people possessed the thing long before 
the Constitution was adopted. 

When the political leaders in district, 
state and nation began to look about 
for electioneering machinery, they at 
once applied the caucus to the new state 
of affairs. How rapidly the idea ex- 
tended is evident from a passage in 
John Quincy Adams' Diary, dated 
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1814. "We have congressional cau- 
cuses," he said, " state caucuses, county 
caucuses, city caucuses, parish cau- 
cuses, and Sunday caucuses at church 
doors." In those days evidently the 
caucus was the head and front of party 
wisdom and the headquarters of all 
party authority. 

Numerous as the caucuses were, 
there was nothing " democratic " about 
them. Those in the smaller political 
divisions were rather informal gather- 
ings of self-imposed party leaders, who 
took it upon themselves to nominate 
candidates for local offices, the state 
legislatures and the like. 

These smaller caucuses had another 
important duty; they selected what we 
should now call " delegates " to attend 
the district caucuses, which nominated 
candidates for Congress. In the large 
political divisions, such as state and 
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nation, the caucus had a more definite 
organization. The party members in 
the legislature constituted the "legis- 
lative caucus " which nominated candi- 
dates for governor and other state 
officers. Similarly the party members 
of Congress met to select candidates for 
the presidency and vice-presidency. 

Certain gatherings which might be 
described as Congressional caucuses 
were held before 1800, but from that 
date until 1832 this was the regular 
method of selecting national candidates. 
A majority of votes carried the day, all 
members being tacitly pledged to ac- 
cept the favored candidate. 

These meetings had certain resem- 
blances to a national convention, the 
Democratic caucus of 1824 even ap- 
proaching so near its modern successor 
as to admit spectators to the gallery. 
It is quite apparenj;, however, that a 
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gathering of congressmen, in the days 
when there were no telegraphs or ^-ail- 
roads, and when only the most meager 
method existed for disseminating news 
and ideas, could hardly be regarded as 
representative of public opinion. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
caucus fell into great disdain, and that 
the nickname " King Caucus," which 
was applied to it, was generally ac- 
cepted as fairly descriptive of its auto- 
cratic character. The inadequacy of 
means of travel and communication 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century probably explains the fact that 
the "caucus" was tolerated for this 
length of time. After all, it was the 
only collection of men^ representing, in 
a sense, all parts of the country, who 
could conveniently be assembled. To 
call together a special group would 
have involved so much trouble and ex- 
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pense that in these early days such an 
enterprise was not regarded as prac- 
ticable. 



» 



The First '' Anti-Masonic 
Convention 

In the late twenties and early thirties 
one of the many strange third party 
movements in our history gained con- 
siderable impetus. This was the 
"Anti-Masonic" party, formed for 
the purpose of combatmg what its 
members regarded as the evils of free- 
masonry. 

This party held a national conven- 
tion in 1831, which is famous for two 
things. It selected for its presidential 
candidate William Wirt, who, just 
before his nomination, went upon the 
platform, declared that he was a mason, 
that he strongly believed in the order 
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and that he should continue to he one 
as long as he lived. 

The other remarkahle thing ahout 
this convention — ^the only thing which 
makes it live in history — ^was that it 
was a convention. Since the Anti- 
Masonic Party had few representatives 
in Congress, a congressional caucus for 
the nomination of the presidential 
candidate was clearly out of the 
question. 

The only recourse was to create an 
entirely new body for this purpose. 
One hundred and thirteen delegates 
were therefore sent to Baltimore and 
held the first national political conven- 
tion in American history. 

The time was one of political flux. 
Andrew Jackson had succeeded in 
creating a powerful democratic party; 
and the Anti-Masonic Party, which had 
almost ceased to be anti-masonic in its 
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policies, became one of the elements in 
the newly formed Whig Party. 

The masses everywhere were vigor- 
ously asserting their claims to political 
power; suffrage was becoming general, 
and most offices were being made elec- 
tive; and such gatherings as the caucus 
could no longer satisfy this growing 
democratic movement. 

No one had thundered louder 
against " King Caucus " than Andrew 
Jackson. It is therefore not surprising 
that, in the new political alignment 
which now took place, the caucus dis- 
appeared, and that the convention, 
made up of especially chosen delegates, 
took its place. 

In modern times denunciations of 
this political institution as a head- 
quarters of special privilege and boss 
rule have not been uncommon. It is 
therefore interesting to recall that the 
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convention, when first called into beings 
was hailed /as a triumph of democracy 
against the forces which were seeking 
to subvert it. 

Primaries Displace Conventions 

All over the country the subsidiary 
caucuses, in town, district, county and 
state, rapidly vanished from the scene, 
and conventions, town, district and 
county, promptly took their places. 
Thus the national convention became 
merely the apex of a pyramid, of which 
these other conventions formed tiie 
base. 

Yet the membership of these conven- 
tions was, for many years, indirectly 
chosen. The conventions in the small- 
est units were formed in more or 
less informal fashion. Sometimes 
the party voters — ^there were com- 
monly not more than one or two 
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hundred of them — or that small pro- 
portion which was interested met and 
chose delegates to county and dis- 
trict conventions. 

These bodies, besides nominating 
candidates for local offices and for Con- 
gress, selected delegates for state con- 
ventions. The delegates for national 
conventions themselves were chosen 
either by congressional conventions or 
by state conventions. These latter 
bodies invariably elected the delegates- 
at-large and sometimes chose the whole 
state delegation. 

In a few states this system still pre- 
vails, but, in the larger part of the 
United States, the delegates are now 
selected by the party voters at the party 
primaries. Thus the most conspicuous 
fact in modern party organization is the 
disappearance of the convention as a 
nominating agency. 
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Many states' primary laws prohibit 
conventions of any character; others, 
such as New York, permit them to be 
held, not for nominating candidates, 
but for adopting a party platform. 

Of the thousands of political nomi- 
nating conventions which used to be 
held fifteen and twenty years ago, the 
great national convention is today 
ahnost the only survivor. 

Presidential Preference Primary 

It will probably be many years, if it 
ever happens, before national conven- 
tions are displaced by a nation-wide 
popular primary; yet already a marked 
tendency is growing for popularly con- 
trolling its action. 

The most startling manifestation of 
this tendency is the so-caUed presiden- 
tial preference primary. Like many 
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other of our popular devices, this plan 
originated in that great laboratory 
for political experiment, the State of 
Oregon. It is one of the numerous 
plans which were developed from 1902 
to 1912, for the purpose of taking po- 
litical power out of the hands of the 
leaders or " bosses " and of placing it 
in the hands of the rank and file. 

The mechanism is simplicity itself. 
When voting for delegates for the na- 
tional convention, the party members 
also indicate the individual who is the 
preference for president. Various 
schemes have been devised in different 
states for getting the names of presi- 
dential aspirants on the roUs; in some, 
the voters can simply write in the name 
of the candidate whom they prefer. 

The usual understanding is that the 
delegates shall vote for the candidate 
so selected until it becomes apparent 
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that he has no chance, when the dele- 
gate becomes a free agent. 

Any rigid rule requiring the votes of 
states to be cast for the preferred can- 
didate indefinitely would clearly be un- 
workable; since, if this were the case, 
it might be impossible for any man to 
receive a majority of votes, to say 
nothing of two-thirds, as the Demo- 
cratic convention requires. 

Almost twenty states have already 
adopted the presidential primary; they 
include such representative common- 
wealths as Massachusetts, in the East, 
and California, on the Western Coast. 

This device has introduced an en- 
tirely new maneuver into our presi- 
dential contests. The campaign for 
the presidential nomination has become 
a popular campaign. Until 1852 it 
was regarded as unseemly even for a 
presidential candidate to take to the 
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stump and solicit the popular suffrage. 
Now, however, the nation every four 
years presents the spectacle of ten or 
a dozen men rushing from one state to 
another, and conducting an exciting 
and exceedingly expensive campaign 
for the nomination. 

It is not surprising that the con- 
servatives are alarmed at this new turn 
of affairs. The money so lavishly used 
is certainly an abuse, and one which 
legislation can correct. 

Another abuse is the one which is 
common to all primary systems — ^the 
fact that party members frequently 
vote in the primary of the opposing 
party. 

Probably a weakness which is more 
serious than either is that the primary 
engenders bitter hostilities within the 
party ranks, and causes the organiza- 
tion to split into factions. The disap- 
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pearance of the two great parties, and 
the growth of innumerable groups or 
factions, such as those of France and 
other Continental countries, would 
certainly be a great calamity. 

As a preventive we still have the 
sound political sense of the American 
people, which may be depended upon 
to correct the evils of the presidential 
and other nominating primaries, while 
still retaining such advantages as they 
possess. 

It is evident, however, that the exist- 
ence of this presidential primary places 
a new duty upon the party voters. In 
certain states a considerable proportion 
turn out on primary day, but in most 
states the nominees who bear off the 
"presidential preference" do so by 
virtue of a minority vote. 
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Orgardzation of RepvbUcan National 
Convention 

In their organization both conven- 
tions have taken Congress as their 
model. Originally the membership 
was precisely the same as that of Con- 
gress itself; thus the Republican con- 
vention which nominated Lincoln in 
1860 had one member for each sena- 
tor and representative in Washington. 

Afterward the membership was pre- 
cisely doubled — four delegates at large 
representing the senators, additional 
delegates at large representing con- 
gressmen at large, and two delegates 
representing each member of the Lower 
House, elected from congressional dis- 
tricts. Thus the original organization 
was not based upon population; it was 
merely a duplication of Congress. 
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In the Republican convention, how- 
ever, a new principle has recently been 
introduced. The presence of southern 
delegates in Republican conventions, 
exercising frequently a deciding voice 
in the selection of the presidential can- 
didate, had long been an injustice, and 
at times had reached the proportions of 
a scandal. 

These southern states have never 
cast a single electoral vote for a Re- 
publican presidential candidate since 
the days of reconstruction. It there- 
fore seemed absurd that they should 
exercise such influence in the selection 
of a Republican candidate. 

The Republican convention of 1916 
accordingly adopted a new principle of 
representation, which combined the 
two ideas of territory and of party 
strength. Every state, as before, now 
has two delegates at large for every 
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senator and congressman at large, but 
only one delegate for each congress- 
man. 

In addition, every congressional dis- 
trict, which, in the latest presidential 
or congressional election, has cast 7,500 
Republican votes, is now entitled to 
one additional delegate. Under this 
rule, the representation of all the states 
except those in the "solid south" re- 
mains essentially the same as before, 
but the representation of the South it- 
self is considerably reduced. 

Peculiarities of the Democratic 
Convention 

The Democratic convention has its 
own anomalies which have so far not 
been corrected. Perhaps the strangest 
is that which requires a two-thirds vote 
to nominate a president. This rule, as 
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already noted, is as old as the Demo- 
cratic convention itself. Just what its 
practical results have been it would be 
difficult to say. Whether it has ever 
actually caused the defeat of a ma- 
jority candidate is not itself clear. 

The most recent case was the con- 
vention of 1912, when Champ Clark, 
although he obtained on several ballots 
a majority vote, was unable to get two- 
thirds and therefore failed of nomina- 
tion. Does this mean tiiat, had a 
majority vote controlled, Mr. Clark 
would have been the Democratic can- 
didate? That does not necessarily 
follow. 

The public sees only the open moves 
in a national convention; the secret 
maneuvers, the playing for position — 
all tiiese things do not appear upon the 
surface. No competent observer be- 
lieves that the convention of 1912 
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would ever have nominated Mr. Clark 
under any conditions. He obtained his 
majority vote in the convention in 
which a majority vote could not nomi- 
nate; had the rules actually permitted 
a majority vote to rule, the chances are 
that Mr. Clark would never have re- 
ceived it. 

On the other hand, it is not likely 
that, had the Republican conventions 
of the last thirty years operated under 
a two-thirds rule, it would have pro- 
duced other candidates than those who 
were actually selected. McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft— in 1908— Hughes, all 
received not only a majority, but more 
than two-thirds of the delegates. 

Another peculiarity of Democratic 
conventions is the unit rule, which re- 
quires that state delegations vote as 
units — all their votes being cast for the 
same candidate. Here again this rule 
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has been modified; a state convention 
may now decide whether the unit rule 
is to control its members, and the na- 
tional convention accepts this decision. 

Importance of the National Committee 

The conventions resemble the con- 
gressional organization in that, like 
Congress, they can determine their 
own membership. Just as every Con- 
gress has to decide on contested elec- 
tions to its own body, so every na- 
tional convention has its contested dele- 
gations. These always supply some of 
their most picturesque and exciting 
episodes; and the decision of the con- 
vention, like the decision of Congress, 
is final. 

The convention also adopts the rules 
of the House of Representatives as its 
own. Though the convention is the 
final source of party authority, it meets 
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only once in four years, for the selec- 
tion of presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates, the adoption of the 
party platform, and the transaction of 
other party matters. 

In the intervening period it exercises 
its authority through the National 
Committee. As a body the convention 
elects this committee, one member for 
each state, though its action in this 
matter is merely perfunctory, for it in- 
variably chooses the man proposed by 
the state delegation, and, when state 
laws require the election of the com- 
mitteeman at the party primary, the 
convention is pledged to accept the 
man so chosen. 

Another custom, as invariable as 
statute law,' gives the presidential can- 
didate arbitrary power to name the 
chairman of the National Committee. 

The powers of the National Com- 
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mittee are very great. In ease the 
presidential or vice-presidential candi- 
dates die before election, the National 
Committee has the option, either to 
nominate candidates or to call another 
convention to do so. 

The weight of the whole presidential 
campaign rests upon this committee; it 
frequently determines the success or 
failure of the party at the polls. 

Popular Election of United States 
Senators 

Besides choosing delegates for the 
national conventions, there are other 
ways in which the party voter now 
plays a part in national politics. He 
votes for Congressmen, for United 
States Senators and for the President. 
In the latter two functions he plays a 
far more important part now than the 
framers of the Constitution intended. 
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The fathers were content that the 
voters should directly choose the rep- 
resentatives in Congress. This was 
provided as the popular body — ^the one 
in which the people's voice itself should 
be heard. But senators and the presi* 
dent were to be elected in ways that 
would make them checks upon any 
extravagances and unwise acts in 
which the Lower House might indulge. 
It was therefore provided that sena- 
tors should not be elected directly, but 
by the state legislatures. 

For the first himdred years this pro- 
vision, unpopular and " imdemocratic "' 
as it might seem, certainly did not have 
the result of degrading the Senate, 
for our upper chamber during this 
period acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a statesmanlike assembly of the 
highest class. 

But with the growth of popular edu- 
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cation, the extension of the suffrage, 
the increasing interest of the public in 
political matters, as well as its con- 
stantly growing determination to play 
a decisive part in government, the 
United States Senate, and the indirect 
way in which it was elected, came in 
for much condemnation. 

As originally formed, it was a body 
of only twenty-six men, and thus it 
was able to perform the fimction of a 
small council which was then its pur- 
pose. As its membership increased to 
nearly a hundred, however, its char- 
acter as a second legislative assembly 
became more important. 

The fact that many rich men, almost 
entirely owing to their wealth, gained 
admittance to this august body, imder 
conditions not always removed from 
scandal, the unseemly orgies of politics 
and corruption which frequently ac- 
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companied senatorial elections in the 
legislatures, increased its unpopularity 
with the farmers and voters of small 
property. 

The Senate was denounced, rightly 
or wrongly, as the abiding place of 
"special privilege" and as a "rich 
man's club," and the method of elec- 
tion was held responsible for its alleged 
degeneration. 

Thus for the thirty years preced- 
ing 1913 the election of senators by 
popular vote became a lively public 
question. Only a constitutional amend- 
ment could produce such a funda- 
mental change, yet even before the 
senatorial amendment was adopted, 
several states had obtained what was 
really direct election. 

In these states political conventions 
regularly proposed senatorial candi- 
dates, the understanding being that, in 
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case the party elected a majority of 
tJie legislature the man who was thus 
informally proposed should be selected. 

Again the State of Oregon was the 
pioneer. Its so-called " Statement No. 
1 " idea showed all states how, despite 
the constitutional provision, they could 
elect United States Senators by popu- 
lar vote. According to this unique 
law, the voters in those years in which 
a senatorial vacancy occurred, went 
through the form of electing a sen- 
ator, that is, they indicated their pref- 
erences on the ballots and the majority 
was imderstood to represent the popu- 
lar choice. 

At the same time each candidate for 
the state legislature was invited — ^not 
required — ^to sign one of two state- 
ments. If he signed " Statement No. 
1 '' he pledged himself to vote for the 
successful candidate in case he himself 
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were elected to the legislature; if he 
signed " Statement No. 2 '' he openly 
declared that he should exercise his 
constitutional prerogative and his own 
judgment. 

The mind that conceived this legis- 
lation saw deeply into human nature 
and political psychology. Obviously 
the candidate who refused to pledge 
himself to obey the people's will occu- 
pied a disadvantageous position when 
soliciting their suffrages. The inevi- 
table result was that practically all 
men who wished to go to the legisla- 
ture signed " Statement No. 1 " and in 
this way gave Oregon the popular elec- 
tion of senators. 

The system was submitted to a seri- 
ous test at its second trial; for the 
people elected a Republican legislature 
and at the same time selected a Demo- 
crat for the United States Senate. 
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With no hesitation, however, the Re- 
publican legislature ratified the popu- 
lar choice and sent Grcorge E. Cham- 
berlain to the United States Senate, 

Probably the Oregon system would 
have swept the coimtry had not the 
Constitution as amended in 1913, pro- 
viding for popular election, made such 
a roimdabout process unnecessary. 

Indirect Election of the President 

Thus both the Lower and the Upper 
Houses of Congress are now the crea- 
tures of the popular will. In the 
choice of the president, however, the 
voter still exercises his power indi- 
rectly. 

From the beginning the democratic 
instinct has attempted to imdo the so- 
called constitutional "safeguards" of 
the fathers and to make the highest 
official the popular choice. The elabo- 
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rate electoral machinery provided in 
the Constitution broke down in eight 
years. 

As originally devised, the presiden- 
tial election was separated from the 
voter by two removes. He was to be 
elected, not by popular choice but by 
the so-called electoral college; but even 
this electoral college itself was not 
necessarily a popular body. 

According to the Constitution, each 
state chooses its electors as the legis- 
lature of each state shall provide. The 
legislature itself may elect them; a con- 
vention called for that purpose may 
perform this duty; evidently it would 
not be unconstitutional for the legis- 
latures of New York and California 
to pass a law giving this power to the 
Courts. In the early days the legis- 
latures themselves not infrequently 
elected the presidential electors. Grad- 
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ually, however, the present system of 
dioosing them by popular vote became 
tJie miiversal rule. 

But Washington was the only Presi- 
dent whom the electoral college ac- 
tually elevated into the presidential 
chair. The development of political 
parties soon transformed the members 
of this artificial body into mere voting 
machines. 

The parties selected candidates and, 
in the several states, also nominated 
electors, who were pledged not to 
exercise their own judgment but to 
vote automatically for the candidates 
of their party. The political genius 
of the American people quickly dis- 
covered that the constitutional mechan- 
ism was imworkable and just as 
quickly discovered the substitute. 

Thus in two ways the presidential 
machinery has been democratized; the 
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electors merely register the popular 
will and they are elected directly by 
the voters. Yet the proceeding is not 
entirely popular even now. 

The President of the United States 
is not necessarily the choice of the ma- 
jority. Presidents have been constitu- 
tionally elected who received fewer 
popular votes than their opponents. 
Plurality presidents are not uncom- 
mon; such was Lincoln in 1860 and 
Wilson in 1912. The explanation, of 
course, is that the president is elected 
by votes cast by states and not votes 
cast by the people. 

New York may give its candidate 
500,000 more than his opponent, but 
those 500,000 votes cannot be used to 
strengthen him in other states. It is 
not surprising that foreign observers 
have regarded this as an anomaly, and 
that reformers in this country have 
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advocated the abolition of the electoral 
coUege and the holding of nation-wide 
popular elections. It is also significant 
that this proposal, despite its superfi- 
cial advantages, makes little progress 
in public favor. 

There is something in the present 
system, indirect as it is, which evi- 
dently impresses even an age of ad- 
vancing democracy as wise. At least 
the president is today the choice of a 
majority, even though that is the ma- 
jority of the electoral college; a nation- 
wide election, with a multiplicity of 
candidates, might make it exceedingly 
difficult to obtain that popular ma- 
jority which would be the only excuse 
for the change. 

Again, the slowness of election re- 
turns in certain parts of the country 
might postpone definite knowledge of 
the result for a month or more. Dis- 
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putes over returns, the demands for re- 
count and the like might keep the 
people in a state of turmoil and im- 
certainty for weeks and perhaps for 
months. 

The present system has the great 
advantage that it works smoothly, 
quickly, and, on the whole, justly; it 
is so successful, indeed, that he would 
be a hazardous soul who would advo- 
cate a radical change. 

ConclvMon 

From all that has gone before it 
must be plain that the first duty of the 
citizen, man or woman, is to join one 
of the two great political parties. I 
have attempted to show that only in 
this way can one become an active, up- 
building force in city, state and 
nation. 

I wish to emphasize again that never 
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was the need of intelligent, vigilant 
and co-ordinated political action so 
necessary as it is now. The nation is 
entering a new era; and it is an era 
which is not entirely free from dan- 
ger. There are destructive tendencies 
working in American public life that 
are causing the conscientious mudi 
anxiety. 

The disintegration which is taking 
place in Eiu-ope wfll inevitably sub- 
ject the political institutions of tiie 
United States to a new test. 

The war leaves most European na- 
tions with a shattered financial, indus- 
trial and agricultural organization. 
Great as has been the loss of life, the 
accompanying destruction of capital 
and the tools of industry has left the 
larger part of Europe with a popu- 
lation infinitely greater than it can 
support. 
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It is inevitable that a large part of 
this population will seek new homes 
and new opportunities in this country. 
The American capacity for assimila- 
tion, already pretty severely taxed, will 
be subjected to a stiD severer strain. 
"Americanization" is thus a problem 
whose importance increases every day. 

It is within the sovereign power of 
the American citizen to safeguard the 
integrity of his own institutions, to 
make a safe place for and to assimilate 
the imavoidable overflow from foreign 
lands, and to set a worthy example in 
the eyes of a greatly troubled world. 
The position of America presents the 
most glorious opportunity and the most 
solemn obligation that has ever eon- 
fronted any nation. 

And through it all, the almost 
supreme sovereignty of the individual 
stands forth as a millennial hope or as 
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a dire menace, according to whatever 
attitude of active interest or of 
thoughtless disregard each one of us 
may assume. 

It has been made plain in the pre- 
ceding pages that the American parties 
have been perhaps the greatest na- 
tionalizing influence which we have. 
For a hundred years they have been 
among the most potent forces which 
have controlled American life and 
made it what it is. They can render 
as valuable service in the coming cen- 
tury as in the past. They are the 
strongest bulwarks which we possess 
today against dangers which threaten 
us. If this little book persuades men 
and women to take that active interest 
in politics on which the salvation of 
the nation depends, then it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 
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